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For the Companion, | 
A DANGEROUS ERRAND. 
By Theodora RB. Jenness. 

“Dick, I’m going on a dangerous errand, and 
if you never see me again, good-by.”” 
Madge Raymond checked her pony for a 
moment, and glanced down at the boy whom 
she had overtaken on the prairie, with cour- | 

ageous resolution in her eyes. 

Dick Whittle glanced at her inquiringly for 
half a2 moment and then said: “What for, | 
Madge?” 

“Mr, May has just discovered that the pow- 
der which he brought home from Salina yester- 
day is damp. In case of an attack from the 
Indians, which is liable to occur at any mo- 
ment, we shall be powerless to defend ourselves. 
I'm going back to Salina after some good, dry 
powder.”” 

An expression of concern passed over Dick’s 
face. 

“Impossible!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“The Indians 
infest the whole country and you are liable to 
be seized. The powder must be had, but surely 
it devolves on me or some one of the men to 
go after it,’’ 

“Which one of the little handful of men can | 








be spared at this time? If the Indians come, it | preparation for a defence, and many were the | westwatd to meet it. 
will be a desperate struggle for life or death | warnings which Madge received against ventur- 


between them and the whites. 


protect them. 
his wife and children clung weeping to him, 


entreating him not to leave them at this time of | homeward route. 


| In the afternoon his uneasiness had increased 
so much that he decided to go in search of 
Madge. Placing his mother and sister under 
the care of Mr. May, to whose house many of 
the neighbors had gone for a combined protec- 
tion, he started for Salina to see if Madge had 
reached the town, and if so to act as her escort 
home. He had not ridden far when he came 
up with one of Mr. May’s herders, who had 
been sent out on the same errand. 

“It’s ashame that one of us didn’t start last 
night instead of Madge,’”’ Dick said. ‘What 
were you men all thinking of to let a girl go 
after your powder?” 

“Our scalps, I reckon,’’ responded Jim, in & 
mortified tone. 

“Well, if anything has happened to her, I 
for one shall never forgive myself,’’ Dick said, 
remorsefully. ‘Jim,’ he added suddenly, “I 
see a horse coming up the trail that leads out of 
the timber. Look sharp, and tell me if he bears 
4 rider.” 

“There’s a saddle on his back but no rider,” 
reported Jim, who boasted of the sharpest eyes 
of any fellow in the country. 

The boys swept down the Indian trail. It 
was Madge’s small black pony which they met, 
The inhabitants of the town had made every | course had been eastward and she was going! bruised and bleeding from his wanderings 
through the timber. 

“She is in the burning timber!” cried Dick, 





A DANGEROUS ERRAND. 





For a moment she was utterly bewildered. 





You couldn’t|ing along the lonely road between Salina and | There were but two ways open to her. Going | appalled. 
go. Your mother and sister Bess need you to| the cattle-ranch of Mr. May; but the brave girl | forward might lead her into the very hot-bed of 
Mr. May attempted to go, but} could not be persuaded from her purpose. 


The boys were alive to duty now. 
the conflagration; but if she retraced her steps; Late in the afternoon they came to a creek, 
By sunrise she was some ways along her|she must go back into the vicinity where she | whose wide, flowing current had checked the 


The anxiety which had|had seen the Indians. She felt that she had | progress of the conflagration. On the opposite 


peril. I told him I would go, and Mrs. May | arisen in her mind gradually became dispelled, | rather risk an encounter with the Fire Fiend bank Madge lay asleep, with the precious am- 


said: ‘Yes, let Madge go. She isn’t easily 
frightened, and she has no relatives to be 
broken-hearted if anything should happen to 
her.’ ”’ 

There was a touch of bitterness in Madge’s 


ling, anxious woman, which seemed to prove 


tance attracted her attention. 
tone as she repeated the speech of the tremb-| swift, peculiar movements Madge discerned | ward. 
that they were Indians. Stopping her pony for 


and she hummed a soft, exultant air that blend-| than cast herself into the hands of the red} munition all unharmed beside her. 
ed not unmusically with the whistle of the quail | savages. Dick pointed to it, saying in an almost rever- 
and the plaintive piping of the prairie lark. As near as she could judge, the fire seemed | ent tone: 

Suddenly a troop of horsemen in the dis-| above her on the northwest. She might be able| “There, Jim, see what a brave-hearted girl 
From their | to pass below it as her course lay rather south-| will do from love of duty.” 
The following night a small band of Indians 
Madge had gone another mile when she be- | attacked the ranch, but were repulsed, apd to 


the saying that times of danger develop alike |a moment, she watched intently and found that | came conscious that a thick smoke was gather- Madge was gratefully accorded the chief glory 





the noblest sacrifice and the most wanton 
selfishness. 


Madge gave her pony a quick, light touch and 
rode off through the gathering dusk toward the 
distant town for which she had already started. 

Madge Raymond lived “out upon the border,”’ 
as the country between Salina and Fort Hayes 
was designated during the Indian war of 1868. 

As the reader has already learned, Madge 
was an orphan girl. For several years she had 
been living in the family of Mr. May, who 
dealt extensively in stock and had been upon 
good terms even with the savage Indians. But 
a misunderstanding had arisen between the 
tribes and the white settlers on the border, 
which had resulted in the Indians starting upon 
the war-path. 

When the rumor of a threatened attack 
reached Mr. May he hastily stockaded his cat- 
tle, and was making such preparations as lay in 
his power fora defence, when to his dismay he 


thought occurred to her that they perhaps were | path had led into a stand of hickory trees which 
following her trail, for the purpose of discover- | some previous fire had stripped of verdure and | 





learned that he had nothing but spoilt powder 
with which to resist the enemy. While his 
hired hands, upon whom he depended for 
assistance, were hesitating about making a jour- 
hey to the nearest town, sixteen miles away, 
Madge had bravely set forth upon the dangerous 
errand, 

She chose the evening for two reasons: that 
she might inake more haste to obtain the pow- 
der, and that the darkness might conceal her 
from the Indians, should any be lurking near 
the road over which she must travel. 

Madge reached Salina safely before midnight 
and went directly to the house of a friend, who, 
&s may be imagined, was very much surprised 
on seeing her at such a late hour. 

At the earliest daybreak she obtained a sack 
of powder, which being divided by a tight 
string in the middle, she flung across her pony’s 
back nnd started for home with all possible 
Speed, 





they were not riding directly towards her, but|ing about her. She could smell the fire and | of the victory. 
seemed to be circling about as if in search of a} hear it crackling not far off. Suddenly her | * 
Paying no heed to Dick’s remonstrances, | missing trail. 





pony halted and began to sniff the air and paw 


For the Companion, 
Madge’s heart almost stopped beating as the| the ground with an instinct of alarm. The 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
By Rose Terry Cook. 
ing which way she had gone and intercepting | left standing dead and dry, The fire was | Cuarter IV, 
her upon her homeward way. She saw at once | raging there again, finishing its former work | 
the certain peril which would attend her going | with fearful certainty. lin’s arms were round her, on the doorstep of 
on in that direction. | Immediate peril threatened Madge. The) the house, and Mat Hubbell, crying and pale, 
Madge remembered an old wood-road which | powder which she carried made the danger | was dabbing her face with cold water. 
she had sometimes travelled in the winter for| greater, but she had risked so much already| ‘‘What is the matter?” said Sara, feebly. 
the purpose of avoiding the wind that cut across | to obtain it that she would not cast it off ex-| ‘‘Not much, dear. Nothing, I believe, except 
the prairie. Fortunately there was a high | cepting as a last emergency. a drunken man’s horse knocked you down on 
ridge close at hand which extended almost to| Madge turned, and saw the fire sweeping the crossing, just as me and Miss Marthy see 
the timber’s edge. Riding down behind it and|round behind her. Just ahead, although it} you a-comin’. There was a real smart-lookin’ 
thus concealing herself from the Indians, she! burned on either side, the path seemed clear. young feller picked you up ina jiffy, and I was 
struck out for the timber and soon found the| She tried to urge her pony forward, but he | down here quick enough to holler to him, and 
comparatively secret route. | began to rear and plunge with desperate resist-| he fetched you right along. Do you feel as 
For the first time in her life Madge felt un-|ance. In the struggle, the powder-sack was | though you could get up stairs now?” 
controllably nervous. She started at every | thrown upon the ground. Dismounting, Madge | “O yes!”’ said Sara, who had only been 
sound and imagined that her pony’s footsteps | tried to replace it on the pony’s back, but the | stunned a little by her fall; and when Mrs. Em- 
sounded unnaturally loud. | crashing of a falling tree completed the fright-| lin had administered a glass of currant wine, 
When she had passed over half the distance | ened animal’s bewilderment. He broke away | and brushed the dust as well as was possible 
home, Madge noticed that a hazy atmosphere | from her with a loud, frantic neigh. Uttering | off from her white dress, both the girls sat down 
surrounded her, as if the bright spring morning | a cry of absolute despair, Madge snatched up | at the open window to wait for the procession. 
had suddenly changed into an Indian summer | the powder and started in pursuit along the| “Sara,” said Mat, “I wonder who it was 
afternoon. All at once she wondered at the | dangerous path. picked you up? I think it was awfully roman- 
multitude of birds above her head and all about} After Madge had started for Salina, Mrs. | tic, anyhow—just like a story in the Express. 
her. They had ceased singing, too, like a vast | May, who was a weak-spirited but not a really | You ought to find out, and be filled with grati- 
orchestra holding its breath to watch the burst- | heartless woman, began to reproach herself for | tude, and then he’ll fall in love with you. 
ing of some fatal disaster. Crowds of small | allowing her to go on such an errand; and when | Won’t it be splendid?” 
animals, and now and then a deer, were scud-| the following morning passed and Madge did) Sara blushed hotly to her temples. 
ding through the underbrush, all fleeing from | not reappear, her remorse became unlimited. ‘Mat, how can I find out?” 
the west whither Madge was going. She raised| But Dick Whittle suffered even more anxiety | “Haven’t you the very leastest bit of an idea? 
her eyes and saw above the trees a cloud, too | than Mrs. May. He had always been friendly | Tell the truth, Sara!” 
dense and inky to be mistaken for a storm- | toward the bright, daring girl, and after she| And Sara was forced to confess that she did 
cloud. She understood the fearful meaning | had bidden him good-by he felt an impulse to | remember a gentleman who was coming towards 
instantly. The timber was on fire. mount his horse and follow her, and if he her just as she fell; but she had only noticed 
Madge now remembered that while crossing | could not induce her to return, at least to act as what kind, bright eyes he had. 
the prairie during the darkness of the night, | her protector. The duty which he owed his, “That was the man, vou may depend on it, 
she had seen a bright light creeping slowly mother and sister alone prevented him from But O, Sara! why didn’t he stop to see if you 


When she awoke to consciousness, Nurse Em- 








through the timber from the northwest. Its doing this, ! were hurt?” 
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This pertinent question chilled the new ro- 
mance at once, and presently the noisy and gay 
procession banished all other ideas, and Sara’s 
“unknown preserver,” as Mat Hubbell called 
him, might have passed out of both their heads, 
had not the next week, when school re-opened 
for the sammer term, brought a new phase of 
the old excitement. 

There had been something heard by the 
Misses Dane concerning the bulletins so imper- 
tinently written on thelr board, and they had 
been trying to investigate matters, without much 
success, except so far as to stop these impudent 
scribblings; but the day school was resumed, 
this legend was found written in the usual place, 
in the same hand: 

——_ samt rotten in the State of Den- 

Saas Sons 

Three Furies enraged at one mortal, is fearful odds 
for a feeble Mora. 

Sara looked at Mat as she read the inscription. 
They were both rather late, and hurried up 
stairs to find Miss Abby just about to call the 
roll, so that it was not till after prayers Sara 
dared look in her desk for the expected letter; 
and there to be sure it was, and beside it a 
bunch of dark blue Russian violets, smelling of 
sandal-wood, tied up with a white ribbon, and 
scenting the whole desk. 

Sara put them in the belt of her dress, with a 
deep blush, and hid the letter in her apron 
pocket; but it was noon before she found a 
chance to open it, and it read as follows: 

Stella! Do you yet know who rescued you from 
the dust where your lovel oo lay? Were you 
so stunned with that fearful blow that no instinct 
whispered you whose arm lifted and bore you to 
went Even a Moth may bear a fairy on its wiv 
but alas! it dared not claim recognition. And t is 
is the last letter that will await your seeking orbs 

ere. The Furies are upon me; but they cannot 
blight the Star Iseek. Send me one wordas before, 
to assure me you are uninjured by that fall, as you 
seemed to be, when kindly hands received you; and 
hereafter ask at the office if there be anything 
for “Stella,” for a Moth who has once seen and 
adored a Star must adore forever. Adieu. Let my 
blossoms tell the story of Mora. 

This ridiculous letter delighted Mat Hubbell, 
but half frightened Sara. Her imagination was 
roused and fed by the mystery; but to become 
an active instead of a passive correspondent, 
seemed more like common realities than poetry. 
To go toa post-office and ask for a letter was 
like giving light to her secret; and, but for Mat’s 
persuasions and assurances, the delicate instincts 
of the girl would have prevented any further 
growth of the affair; but, coaxed by Mat, who 
was as interested as in a serial novel, and feel- 
ing a keen sense of gratitude to ber “‘preserver,”’ 
Sara wrote a gentle, high-flown letter, full of 
quotations from her favorite poets, and received 
a rapturous answer, so insidiously worded that 
a reply seemed inevitable; and before June had 
come, with all its flash of bloom and perfume, 
“Stella’’ and “Moth were in the full tide of a 
correspondence of the most tender friendship—a 
friendship so stilted and so sentimental that it 
was only not love-making because neither of 
them dared as yet call it so, 

And Sara threw herself into these letters the 
more unreservedly, because June brought with 
it a bitter disgust to her fastidious feelings. 

Margaret Van Alen’s mother arrived in Taun- 
ton—a full-blown, vulgar, cross, over-dressed 
woman—clothed in a travesty of existing fash- 
ions that plainly showed her to be a country 
woman; and it leaked out into the town gossip 
that she was the widow of a poor carpenter, who 
had won a prize of twenty thousand dollars in 
some Southern lottery, and resolved to give her 
beautiful daughter a liberal and thorough edt- 
cation. 

But Taunton society was disgusted. Mar- 
garet Van Alen, lovely and elegant, had received 
much notice and attention from the “very best 
families’ there; and being proud herself, had 
soon discovered that to speak of her mother’s 
station would insure her no welcome at the 
houses where she visited. 

Therefore she had dreaded her coming, and 
tried to prevent it, but in vain; and now she had 
the cruel pain of seeing all her kind friends pass 
her with cool civility, her beaux forsake her for 
girls who had long envied her their possession, 
and even her school-fellows become shy and 
frigid, and scant in caresses. 

Sara Grey was disturbed above all the rest. 
She considered herself to have been imposed on. 
The situation became dramatic to her, and she 
thought of herself as a being who had been be- 
guiled of affection under false pretences; so she 
turned a very cold shoulder on Margaret when- 
ever they met, and wrote injured and indignant 
poetry; some of which found its way to the col- 
umns of the Ezpress, and moved “Moth’’ to ex- 
press sympathy and indignation in language 
that might have flowed from the lips of Thad- 
deus of Warsaw to the elegant Miss Beaufort. 





Mat Hubbell was indignant enough, and ex- 
pressed herself accordingly. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Sara Grey? 
Margaret is just as good and lovely as ever she 
was; and just because you don’t like her 
mother, you set yourself up to treat her as if she 
wasn’t good enough to look at!”” 

“She has deceived me,’’ said Sara, loftily. 

*“Deceived you? Ilike that! Who asked her 
what her mother was? It would have been 
pleasant—wouldn’t it?—to go round and say, 
‘My mother is a horrid woman—you’d better 
not like me!’ Don’t you think you’d better put 
it on the blackboard that you keep up an anony- 
mous correspondence with ‘Moth? ” 

The sneer that Mat gave this last word was 
too much for Sara; her eyes flashed and her face 
glowed. 

*“T am capable of choosing my own friends, 
Mat Hubbell; and if you prefer to associate with 
carpenters’ daughters, you can. I must decline 
the honor!” 

“Very well, Sara Grey. I do prefer to! 1 
think Margaret is enough more of a lady than 
you are; she sticks to her mother like a brick, 
for all everybody is so hateful to her, She’s 
got the right kind of pride; but yours’ll have 
a fall, just as sure as you live, now I tell you! 
I shouldn’t wonder if your old ‘Moth’ turned 
out to be a boot-black, after all—so there!’”’ 

Mat burst into a flood of indignant tears as 
she said this; but Sara turned away with a 
stony face. 

Moth, whoever he was, exhibited a marvel- 
lous knowledge of Sara’s ways and plans. 
Now he began to urge a personal interview, 

“Let me but hear that sweet voice,’”’ he wrote, 

Ido not ask for sight; it might blind at first, I 
only ask to hear those thrilling tones addressed to 
me—to mé!—to feel the rapturous music vibrate in 
my mortal ear. There is a hedge about your ex- 
tensive gardens; be under its shadow at nine of the 
clock to-morrow eve, near to the door upon the lane. 
I will strike one note on my y guitar for signal. Be 
there, O Stella, at the tryst; for I hear there are to 
be strangers at thy home ere the Sabbath dawns, 


and they may prove unfriendly. 


Thine expectant Mors. 


“How could he have known we were expect- 
ing Cousin Mac Saturday?” murmured Sara, as 
she folded up the epistle. Now Malcom Green 
was Sara’s own cousin on her mother’s side, a 
hearty, cheery, honest and high-spirited fellow, 
a midshipman, and as fond of Sara as an own 
brother could have been. 

His visits were gala days indeed at the Grey 
house, and Sara felt truly that she could not 
bring about this interview—or inter-hearing— 
when he was there. For the rest, it was too late 
now to refuse, and in her own garden, where 
could be the harm? 

It is true this old-fashioned garden was large 
and lonely, extending the depth of a square to a 
lane that ran between it and other gardens on a 
parallel street. It was full of old fruit trees, and 
set about with a thick hedge, in which a door 
opened to the lane. 

Sara thought it had never seemed so far to the 
lane as when she stole down stairs the next night 
from her room, where she was supposed to be 
studying, and with a dark shawl over her head, 
made her way out unseen and unheard to the 
garden. She chose the grassiest walk, to keep 
her steps unheard, but the way was darkly 
shaded, the stars faint and far; a storm was ris- 
ing in the west, and she heard muttering thun- 
der. Breathless and terrified, she dropped into 
a low bench just under the hedge, waited a mo- 
ment in silence, heard a step coming and turned 
her head to listen, when the lane door opened 
behind her, a hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and a quick, sharp voice said,— 

“Sara Grey! What are you doing here, at 
this time of night?’’ 

(To be continued.) 
_—_+o9.———— 
ROYAL IGNORANCE. 

In the early days of the Empire under Louis 
Napoleon, the Empress Eugenie was more noted 
for her beauty and leadership in the fashionable 
world than for her intelligence. There was no 
little merriment in American circles over a ques- 
tion she put to two young ladies from Boston, 
“Did you come by land or water?’ Of course 
it might have been a question asked without 
thought, for lack of something better to say; 
but the joke was too good to be lost. 

Harriet Martineau, in her Autobiography, tells 
a story almost as good of Queen Victoria. She 
saw Her Majesty at the theatre one evening, 
daring the acting of King Lear. At first the 
Queen paid little attention to the stage, and 
amused herself by talking with the Lord Cham- 
berlain. But by the fourth act she began to 
listen intently, and was wholly absorbed and 
moved by the tragedy and the actors. Miss 
Martineau says the Queen was probably the only 
one in the house who learned that evening that 


King Lear had daughters, The story, if it is 
not set down in malice, is not creditable to the 
Queen’s intelligence, 
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RESPECT THE BURDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


through the streets one day, 
pp trith acclaim Sinle aibsiring rote, 2 


Tet one poor knave ” yon at ag bowed, 
Indifferent to the hero and the crowd. 


Hip sealies Slower eae have Given aside 





For the Companion, 
AN UNEXPECTED “SITUATION.” 


‘*What can a man do ina place like this?’ cried 
Steve Parker. ‘Look at this New York Herald! 
Look at thatentire page! ‘Situations for Males!’ 
Nothing to do but to go and pick and choose 
your place. I tell you, Harry, if you could once 
walk down Broadway, the very thought of liv- 
ing in Oldborough would sicken you ever after.”’ 

Then he lowered his voice, that Mrs. Flax- 
man, Harry’s mother, might not hear him. 

The good Quaker lady sat sewing at the other 
side of the room, pleased to see her boy so eager 
and interested. She caught now and then a 
chance word of Steve’s harangue, — ‘‘marble 
stores,” “brown stone palaces,” “‘liveried ser- 
vants,”’ and “diamond studs in his shirt-bosom, 
worth thousands of dollars, sir!’’ 

“Who is it that shows so costly a front, Ste- 
phen?” the mild little lady asked. She was al- 
ways anxious to bea companion to Harry and 
his friends. 

“Mr, Clements, ma’am!’’ cried Steve. “One 
of the first young men in New York. He’s clerk 
in a clothing store on Broadway. He boarded 
with us last summer. He used to say to me, 
‘Parker, come to town, and we’ll make a man 
of you. You’re wasted in a country village like 
Oldborough!’ That’s the way he used to talk 
to me,” rubbing the light down on his upper lip 
triumphantly. 

*T always thought thee fitted into the grocery 
shop very well, Stephen,” said Mrs. Flaxman, 
quietly. “Thee might be a little more prompt 
in waiting on a customer, it is true. Butif I 
were to see diamonds on a tailor’s clerk, I should 
suspect something was wrong with the diamonds 
—or the clerk.” 

Steve scowled, and even Harry thought his 
mother unjust. The glitter of those diamonds 
he remembered well—their red and yellow blaze 
of splendor. It threw a halo of magnificence 
now over all New York. 

Steve and he talked in whispers after that, 
and went out to the back gate to finish their 
discussion, which lasted until late at night. 

The next morning Harry Flaxman found 
Steve’s complaint the burden of all of his own 
thoughts. ‘What can a man do in a place like 
this?’ “Pretty business fora man like me!” 
he thought, as he drove the cow to pasture, 
snapping the whip at her, and after breakfast 
went to the doctor's office, and brushed all the 
bottles with their gilt labels, ‘“Magnes.,’’ “Quin. 
Pill,”’ ete. 

Yet this “‘man”’ was only fourteen, and if you 
had asked him yesterday who were his best 
friends, he would certainly have counted old 
Brindle among them. 

A year ago, too, Harry Flaxman had been one 
of the happiest boys in Oldborough,when Dr. 
Harley had offered him the place in His office. 

“Harry is a good boy,” he had said to the 
widow, “and has enough knowledge of Latin to 
qualify him for a doctor, as doctors go. I can- 
not afford to take him as a student for nothing. 
But let him come and keep the office in order, 
and stay in it when I am out, and I will board 
and pay him enough to clothe him, and giye 
him the use of my books and such instruction 
as I can.” 

The doctor’s deeds had been better than his 
words. Harry’s light duties left him plenty of 
time to study. He recited his English lessons 
to his mother at night, and had begun seriously 
at the very foundation of a medical course. 

Mrs. Flaxman was a widow, and poor. A 
great load had been lifted from her mind. She 
fancied Harry a grown young man,—a success- 
ful student,—a physician,—Dr. Harley’s partner. 
It took her but an hour to build that castle in 
Spain, and she built it every day. 

Meanwhile, Steve Parker had been down on a 
day’s visit to New York, and brought back very 
different jdeas, wherewith to dazzle Harry. 

Dr. Harley, during the week that followed, 
observed that the boy was careless, inattentive, 
and lost in his own thoughts; that 





said nothing, but resolved to call the next day 
at the widow’s and see what was wrong. 

The next day. was too late. Harry did not 
come to the office in the morning as usual. An 
hour afterwards, the doctor was sent for to Mrs. 
Flaxman’s. 

“Harry,” said the old woman, who came to 
the doctor, “has run away, and it has gone near 
to killing his mother. I’ve seed that Parker boy 
putting the mischief into the lad for weeks. 
Henery’s not a bad ’un in the grain.” 

‘He left this letter,”’ said Mrs. Flaxman, when 
the doctor reached the house. ‘‘The poor boy 
did it for the best. But—but I would rather he 
had died!”’ 

The poor little woman was not strong, and the 
sudden blow had shaken her terribly, but she 
would not hear a word of blame of Harry. The 
letter he had left was to say that he had gone to 
make a fortune for himself and her; that he had 
influential friends and the best prospects in New 
York. 

“The influential friend is the young man Clem- 
ents, who wore paste diamonds,” said his moth- 
er, ‘‘and the ‘prospects’ are the advertisements 
in the newspaper.”’ 

“He left no address?’ asked the doctor. 

“No, no. And he had but a dollar in his 
pocket,”’ 

“He’ll write for money to come home before 
the week is over,” growled the doctor. ‘‘Mean- 
while, I must find a steady boy for my office.’’ 

He was annoyed at Mrs. Flaxman’s defence 
of the scapegrace, and could not resist giving 
this parting cut to him. 

But the week passed, another, and anotlier, 
and still no word from Harry. Steve Parker, 
who had gone with him, had written home 
twice, begging for money, but he did not men- 
tion Harry’s name. 

“Young Flaxman,” the people said, when 
they met in the market, “chad more pluck than 
that Parker. He’d starve before he’d give up.”’ 





When Steve and Harry landed in New York, 
it was on a bright morning, and no millionaire 
trod the streets with more secure pride in his 
future than they did as they strutted up Broad- 
way. 

“Stephen Girard had but two shillings to be- 
gin his career, and Ben Franklin a sixpence,” 
said Harry, ‘‘and we have three dollars, Steve.’’ 

“Yes; and they were old fogies. We make 
business spin to a different fashion now-a-days. 
Look at Jim Fisk. Begun asa pedier, I bet 
you I’ve got some tricks in business that go 
ahead of any pedler.” 

Harry did not boast, but he marched rather 
than walked the streets. 

“We'll go up to Clements’ and tell him we 
have come to town. He’ll be delighted,’’ said 
Steve. 

They found the clothing store with difficulty. 
“Clements?” said the proprietor. “Oh, there 
had been a runner employed by the firm of that 
name. But he was discharged longago. Did 
he want a clerk? No, nor shop-boy,” laughing. 
“Nobody in New York wanted new hands this 
winter. The object was to get rid of half the 
old ones,” 

**Old idiot!” said Steve, as they walked away. 
It was growing dark. The boys found a cheap 
hotel, but by the time they had paid for supper, 
bed and breakfast, the larger part of their three 
dollars was gone. The next two days were 
spent in answering advertisements. They be- 
gan trying for positions as book-keepers, and 
came rapidly down to errand-boys. 

“Only give me a footing,” Harry said a thou- 
sand times, “and I'll make my way.” 

The third day, his tones were not so bold, 
though the words were the same. He had 
breakfasted on dry bread, and slept on the 
steps of a church. 

Their last essay brought them to an intelli- 
gence office kept by a colored man, 

“No sitooations for white folks hyah,”’ he 
said. The boys slunk out, but stopped, seeing 
that the man followed them. He had a kindly 
grave face. 

“Look a-heah, boys. You’s from de country, 
eh? My adwice to you is to go back dah soon 
as you kin. De man or boy who kin earn bread 
and butter in de country is a fool if he leaves it 
to come to town dis winter.” 

They walked on and sat down in a doorway. 

_“That’s good advice,” said Steve, and began 
to whimper. 

*T have ten cents left,” said Harry. “I'll not 
give up.” But his lips began to look blue and 
his jaws lean, 

The three weeks had passed. One Monday 
morning, a gaunt, ragged boy stood on one of 
the ferry-boats, with a half-dozen morning pa- 

under his arm. ‘“Here’s your Times, 





supposing 
some care of his mother’s troubled him, he 
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Nobody bought. 

“Sir,” he said, pulling a gentleman by the 
sleeve, ‘‘buy from me. I haven’t eaten a mouth- 
ful since yesterday noon.” 

“‘Bah!’’ The man pushed him aside. 

Harry staggered against the railing, and looked 
down into the dark, rushing river. 

A month ago, he would have been busy in the 
snug little office, or studying at the medical 
books which had begun to interest him; well 
fed, well clothed, and with a happy, comfortable 
home and fond mother waiting for him. 

Now— 

At the thought of his mother, the hot tears 
chased each other down his cheeks. 

Ps “Hello, youngster!’’ saida rough voice beside 
im, 

Harry started, and stammered,— 

“Mr,—Mr. Clements?” 

“Yes; it’s me, Under the weather, as you 

ee,” slapping his shabby coat and dirty shirt, 
in which still sparkled the diamond. 

“It must be paste, or he would have sold it,” 
thought Harry, sharpened by his month of town 
life. 

“Yes, I’m out of work. Tried betting, turn- 
ing the cards—all sorts of luck. Going in for 
honesty now. Going to the country to-morrow, 
to answer this advertisement. Snng_ little 
berth, I judge. Your place, by the way.” 

He pulled out an Oldborough Weekly Star. 
Dr. Harley advertised for an office-boy. 

“Yes,” said Harry; “‘it is a snug berth.” 

He handed Clements back the paper. When 
they reached the pier, he went ashore, and 
stood stunned and bewildered—sick, too, from 
hunger. ‘The prodigal son must have felt as I 
do when he wished for the husks which the 
swine did eat,” he thought, ‘“‘He went back to 
his father, and said, ‘I have sinned,’ ”’ 

Some days later, one of his occasional patients 
hailed the doctor on the street. ‘Didn't I see 
that young reprobate, Flaxman, sneaking into 
town last night—miserably dirty and ragged— 
poor wretch?” 

“Harry? Here he is, in the buggy with me,’’ 
drawing back so as to show Harry in his Sun- 
day suit, which he had left behind. “Not many 
rags here—eh? But Harry has had enough of 
the city. I shall find him a more useful, studi- 
ous boy than ever before,” 

It is often a good thing for a bright, capable 
boy to seek a situation in the city. The most 
successful business men usually come to the city 
from country homes; but the boy who estimates 
city opportunities by the flashy dress and as- 
suming airs of speculating adventurers, will be 
apt to be as much disappointed as was our friend 
Harry Flaxman. 


or 


For the Companion. 


A YORKSHIREMAN VISITS THE 
KING. 

During the reign of George III., the oddity of 
Yorkshire oddities was Jemmy Hirst. The King 
heard of the man’s eccentricities, which excited 
amusement throughout the kingdom, and expressed 
a desire to see him. A nobleman, acquainted with 
Jemmy, promised to do his best to persuade Jemmy 
to come to London, and after some labor drew from 
him a letter, saying,— 

“What does His Majesty wish to see me for? I’m 
nothing related to him, and I owe him nothing that 
I know of. Well, thou may tell His Majesty that 
I’m very busy just now, training an otter to fish; 
but I'll contrive to come in the course of a month 
or so, as I should like to see London.” 

The letter was shown to the King, who laughingly 
said,— 

“He seems to think more of seeing London than 
of the honor of an introduction to royalty.” 

Jemmy journeyed to London in a queer wicker- 
work carriage drawn by Tour Andalusian mules. He 
was dressed in a huge lamb-skin hat, an otter-skin 
jacket, lined with red flannel and turned up with 
scarlet cloth, a waistcoat made of drakes’ necks 
with the feathers on, a pair of list breeches, yellow, 
blue, black and red, stockings of red and white 
worsted, and shoes with large silver buckles on 
them, 

People turned out of their shops and houses tosee 
him, In London the streets were so crowded that 
the carriage could hardly make its way. Everybody 
wanted to see the Yorkshire oddity who had come 
to visit the King. 

The nobleman who had invited Jemmy tried to 
persuade him to wear a court dress, and observe the 
ordinary ceremonials expected of one presented to 
the King. 

“Hang your forms and ceremonies!” said Jemmy. 
“If the King don’t like my way, he must let it 
alone. I did not seek his acquaintance—he must 
take me asIam. Iam a plain Yorkshireman.” 

When Jemmy entered the palace, he was conduct- 
ed to an ante-chamber, to await the King’s pleasure. 
The Duke of Devonshire was also waiting there, 
and when he saw the oddly-dressed man enter, he 
burst into a fit of laughter, exelaiming,— 

“"Pon my honor! What a scare-crow! Why, 
where did you pick up that ridiculous object ? Why 
have you brought such a here?”. 





Jemmy catching up a tumbler of water dashed 
the contents into the Duke’s face, exclaiming that 
this poor man was in hysterics. Loosing the Duke’s 
cravat, he pulled his nose and shook him, pretend- 
ing that he was doing his best to bring him out of 
his fit. 

Just then a page appeared, to usher Mr. Hirst into 
the royal presence. Instead of kneeling and kiss- 
ing, in silence, the King’s hand extended to him, as 
etiquette required, Jemmy gave ita hearty shake, 
saying,— 

“Eh! I’m glad to see thee such a plain owd chap. 
If thou ever comes to Rawcliffe, step in and give 
me a visit. I can give thee some rare good wine, or 
a sup of brandy and water at ony time.” 

The courtiers were convulsed with laughter. The 
King could hardly contain himself, yet with due 
gravity asked Mr. Hirst how he liked London. 

“I like it weel enow,’’ answered the oddity; ‘but 
I hadn’t ony idea afore yesterday and to-day there 
were sae mony fools in it.” 

“Indeed!” replied the King. “You pay us a very 
poor compliment, Mr. Hirst. I did not know that 
we were so badly off for wisdom in London. Per- 
haps that is an article in such demand in Yorkshire 
that there is none to spare for cockneys.”” 

“Why, I’ll tell thee how it were,” said Jemmy. 
“When I come into t’ town yesterday, and to thy 
house to-day, the streets were as full o’ crowds of 
folks gathered as thick as crot to see me, just a-cause 
I happed to be dressed different frae other folk; 
and as I were waiting out younder i’ t’ forechamber, 
there were one o’ thy sarvants burst out laughing at 
me. But I reckon I spoiled his ruffled shirt for him 
and punished his impertinence.” 

The King asked an explanation, and laughed 
heartily on being told how Jemmy had treated the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

As Jemmy was taking his leave of the King, he 
heard a young nobleman say to another,— 

“What an old fool that is to wear such a hat! it is 
three times as large as is necessary.’’ 

“T’ll tell thee what, young chap,” replied Jemmy, 
“folks don’t always have things aboot ’em that’s 
necessary, or His Majesty could dispense varry weel 
wi’ thee.” 

At an entertainment, a young man asked Jemmy 
to procure him a suit of clothes like those he wore 
that he might wear them to a masquerade. 

“In what character do you wish to appear?” 

“Oh, as a clown, of course,” 

“Nay, then,” said Jemmy, “thou’st nowt to do but 
go justas thou art. Nobbudy’ll mistake thee for 
owt else.” 

Jemmy spent a week in London, and returned 
home much delighted with his visit, about which 
he conversed for a long time. 





For the Companion. 


TWO PHASES. 


I saw the immense moon rise beyond a sweep 
Of shadowy sea, whose waves were softly curled; 
I watched the reddening splendor she unfurled 

By os and rich gradations landward creep; 

Dark pines that tremulous breezes roused from sleep, 

gu = dows where the il ined dew lay pearled, 
xpectant air, the vast Ge ny world, 
ait thrilled with an eagerness divinely deep! 


later, I wandered to that same fair shore; 
Bright — broke on the‘rocks with mellow roar; 
e earth and the ocean ae thed at — noon; 
But Saintly, 95 apeid: an ze of ik impid 
we hat crawls ‘owe to die 
Where none pent = 4S heed, I saw the old withered moon! 
EpGar FAWCETT. 








For the Companion. 
HOW OLD SCIP HUNTED B’ARS., 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

Col. John McFarland was a wealthy planter resid- 
ing upon the banks of the Guadaloupe River in 
Texas. 

He was an exceedingly generous man, fond of 
company, and never so happy as when he had a 
houseful of guests to entertein. Indeed, so well 
known was his reputation for hospitality through- 
out the State that strangers had no hesitancy in 
availing themselves of it, always assured that they 
would not fail to receive a pleasant greeting and 
warm welcome at his hands. 

Having myself often received very urgent invita- 
tions from the colonel to “come and see him,’ I 
decided to pay him a visit. 

It was a lovely September morning that I mount- 
ed my horse and set out for my friend’s ranch, 
forty miles away, which I reached about noon. 

I was fortunate enough to find him at home and 
delighted tosee me; and after partaking of a boun- 
tiful dinner, and enjoying the usual Texas siesta, we 
set out on a tour of inspection over the ranch, dur- 
ing which I chanced to remark that I was fond of 
an occasional turn in the woods. 

“Good!” cried mine host. “I, too, like a hunt, 
and we'll start in the morning for a three-days’ 
jaunt. I can show you some rare sport before you 
return.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” was my reply. 

“I’m sorry that‘my boy Tom’ has gone down to 
Galveston for a few days,” said the colonel ; “but we 
can take ‘Old Scip.’ He’s a pretty good cook, and, 
although not so spry as formerly, will answer our 
purpose very well; besides, he can entertain us 





evenings, for he used to be a famous hunter in Ten- | 


nessee, if we can believe his own story. The old 
man likes to spin a yarn as well as any hand on the 
ranch. I’ve made/him a sort of butler, a position 
that Old Scip’s mighty prond of. I’ll have him get 
everything ready for an early start in the morning.” 
The next day, the colonel and myself, accompa- 





mountains, reaching a camping place near a fine 
spring, shortly after noon, and after partaking of a 
slight lunch, the colonel and I started out ona tramp, 
leaving Scip to pitch the camp during our absence, 
After climbing about two hundred feet up the 
side of the mountain, we unexpectedly came upon a 
large hole in the rocks, which bore every appearance 
of being the entrance toa cave of some size. An 
examination confirmed our opinion, for it revealed 
unmistakable signs of being the habitation of bears. 
The colonel immediately sent the two dogs into 
the hole, After a very short time, we heard a yelp, 
and one of them came out badly wounded, the other 
remaining in the cave, 

“Poor Pont has evidently been killed, or he would 
have come out with Carlo,” remarked the colonel. 
“I wish we had some way of getting at the old fel- 
low. For my part,I don’t care about going into 
that cave.” 

“Nor I,”’ was my rejoinder. 
suggest a way.” 

“Well thought of,” decl 
call him.” 

In a few minutes, Scip appered in response to the 
colonel’s call, sweating furiously and out of breath 
from the exertion made in climbing up the moun- 
tain. As soon as he had partially recovered him- 
self, the colonel said,— 

“Scip, have you ever had much experience in 
hunting bears?” 

“Sperience in huntin’ b’ars, massa? Ob course I 
hab. I nebber did nothin’ else but hunt b’ars wid 
de ole massa in Tennessee;” then, bursting into a 
hearty laugh, he exclaimed,— 

“Sperience! I reckon I hab! More’n fifty b’ar 
dis ole nigger hab killed hisself.”’ 

“Did you ever find ’em in caves in emma: 5c 
Scip?” inquired the colonel. 

“Dat’s whar we allers did find ‘em, sho ’nough,” 
replied Scip, with another laugh. “De ole massa 
use ter say, ‘Scip, you jest go in dar and fotch out 
dem b’ars;’ an’ Scip’ he jest went in an’ fotch ’em. 
Why, Massa John, one time dis nigger fotch out fo'r 
b’ars wid his own han’s out near our cabe; fotch 
*em out inter de broad daylight, too, wid dese bery 
hands ev his;”’ and Scip began strutting about like 
a cock-turkey. 

“Oh, they were cubs, were they?” carelessly in- 
quired the colonel. 

“Cubs? Dem b’arscubs? No, sah” (with an air 
of injured innocence), “dem was all ole b’ars, massa 
—ebery one ob ’em.” 

“But what were four old bears doing in one cave, 
Scip?” inquired I. 

‘“Da—dat’s more’n I can splain,” replied Scip. “I 
spect dat was de b’ar’s business, not dis nigger’s— 
yah, yah, yah!” And Scip roared until he Salety 
shook all over. 

“Then you aint afraid of bears, Scip?” inquired 
the colonol. 

“Dis nigger scart o’ b’ars? No,sah! de b’ar don’t 
live that kin scare dis nigger, nohow!”’ replied Scip, 
with another hearty laugh. 

“And you’d just as soon go into a cave and drive 
out a bear as not?” inquired I, assuming a look of 
intense admiration, 

“How comes yer ter ax dis nigger sich a question 
as dat? Yer don’t know ole Scip bery well, I 
spect;” and Scip laughed so loudly that the rocks 
about us answered his yah, yah, yah! in the merri- 
est tones, 

“That’s all right, Scip!’? remarked the colonel. 
“We've found a big cave, and I want you to go into 
it and drive the bear out if there’s one in it. Come, 
take this club, and be lively about it!” 

Scip’s face dropped in an instant, for he was evi- 
dently frightened at the very idea. 

“Scip, you hear me. . Take this club and go in and 
drive him out,’’ handing him a stout stick. 

Without offering to take it, Scip exclaimed,— 

“Me, massa! me go into dat hole arter b’ars! 
Why, you won’t hab nobody ter cook fo’ you if I go 
in dar.”’ 

“Never mind the cooking. We want those bears 
out here. If you could bring four bears out of a 
cave for your old master, you can go in and drive 
out one for me. Come, take this club and start!” 
and the colonel impatiently struck the rock with 
the stick. 

The noise thus made evidently excited the curios- 
ity of Bruin, for the next instant, a large black bear 
unexpectedly app d at the opening, uttering a 
low, angry growl of warning. 

Instantly, and before either the colonel or Scip 
espied him, I brought my rifle to my face and fired. 
The ball, striking him upon the head, glanced, in- 
flicting only a flesh wound, that seemed to infuriate 
him. Like a flash, he sprang out, making directly 
towards the place where the negro was standing. 

Scip saw him cqming with open mouth, and start- 
ed torun; but in his haste stepping upon a small 
rolling stone, the next moment he lay sprawling 
upon the ground. 

Quicker than a flash, he was upon his knees, ut- 
tering the most fearful shrieks and yells for assist- 
ance, shouting, ‘Don’t luf him ceme, massa! Don’t 
riuf him come! I neber’ll tell another lie’s long as 
I lib! Oh, de lubly massa! de lubly Lord! hab 
mercy on poor ole Scip!”” 

While he was thus shouting, the colonel, by a for- 
tunate shot, brought Bruin to the earth dead. 

Upon seeing this, Scip managed to get upon: his 
feet, but so.great was his terror that upon being 
spoken to by the colonel, he starf@& towards camp 
as hard as he could go. 

In vain did we call upon him to stop; the more we 


Perhaps Scip might 


d the colonel. “I'll 








found Scip busily engaged in blowing a smouldering 
fire into a blaze. 

“You're a nice bear hunter, you are!’’ angrily ex- 
claimed the colonel. “You black, lying rascal, I’d 
like to thrash you for lying so about your hunting 
bears! You know you deserve it.” 

“Me lyin’, massa! me lyin’ "bout b’ar huntin’! 
dat’s de way I allers hunted b’ars.”’ 

It is perhaps needless to add that Scip escaped the 
thrashing; and although he was never permitted to 
accompany the colonel upon another hunting expe- 
dition, yet, after the latter’s death, a few years later, 
he was often heard to recount his wonderful expe- 
riences in “huntin’ b’ars wid Massa John,” 


tor 


For the Companion, 
TWO NIGHTS IN CAMP. 
By William H. Rideing. 

_A military order {s the most concise and precise 

t ever p d; it fairly bristles with the 
per of “musts,” “shalis” and “wills;” it 
admits of no argument; it says “Go,” and the man 
who receives it knows that he must obey. I have 
one before me now from Lieut. George M, Wheeler, 
of the United States Engineers; it reads thus, and I 
would commend it to all young writers as a model 
of brevity: “You will proceed without delay to Car- 
son City, Nev., and report for duty in connection 
with Geographical Surveys and Explorations west 
of the 100th meridian.” 
That admirably short note accounted for my pres- 
ence, last autumn, among the snowy peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, which separate their namesake 
State from the State of California. It also accounts 
for the incidents which are related in this sketch. 
Close on seven thousand feet above the level of 
the Pacific Ocean, a long and broad lake is held in 
the lap of these mountains, and travellers who have 
been in Switzerland, say that it is more beaatiful 
than any of the lakes in the Alps. Besides its height, 
which is as great as that of Mount Washington, and 
its size, which is about ten miles in breadth and 
twenty-five miles in length, it has many other 
charms; its water is miraculously clear and abounds 
with [resplendent trout; it is fifteen hundred feet 
deep in the deepest places; it never freezes, though 
it is always cold; the banks are not banks at all in 
the sense that the low hills bordering the Connecti- 
cut and other New Englan-) rivers are, but moun- 
tains which come sheer down to the water from the 
clouds, and which bear snow on their highest sum- 
mit during the greatest summer heats, 

When the Washoe Indians first saw it shining 
among the mountains as chough it had drained the 
masses of granite and basalt of all the silver in their 
veins, they exclaimed: “Tahoe!’? which is their 
word for ocean, and that is the name by which the 
lake is known, 

As is usual, Lieut, Wheeler divided the men un- 
der him into several parties, each of which had an 
area of country assigned to it for work. The party 
with which I travelled was ordered to Lake Tahoe 
and the surrounding mountains, the object being to 
get the height, breadth, length, depth and charac- 
ter of peaks, rivers, roads, trails and everything that 
could be put on a map or described in a report. We 
were to make a geography for public use, the gov- 
ernment supplying money for the pu 

An explanation of the way in which our survey 
was made might weary you; and it will be enough for 
the present, if I describe some of the happenings 
that made up our life in camp. 

One morning in October we left Yanks, a settle- 
mentin the south-western corner of the lake, for 
Emerald Bay, and as we started, we were assured 
that the trail ahead was an excellent one,—informa- 
tion that we accepted unhesitatingly and to our cost. 
Within three miles of camp we came upon a swamp, 
which to all appearance was a firm and fair mead- 
ow, and the first mule in our pack train that put his 
hoofs upon it, went down to his nose in the black, 
oozy mud beneath the treacherous grass. 

Before we could stop them, the others had too 
confidingly followed their leader, and were wallow- 
ing in the slough with our food, bedding and instru- 
ments on their backs. This was the beginning. 

By dint of hauling and shouting we landed them 
on the farther side, and after passing through a 
knot of pines, we struck the trail again. It wound 
up and down and round about, now forming the 
letter z, then describing a semi-cirele, verging on 
ledges where the foothold was only a few inches 
wide, and presenting obstacle after obstacle with 
disheartening pertinacity. 

The slope of the mountain in which it was grooved 
was steep and rocky, and, worst of all, it was cov~ 
ered with a dense growth of the manzanita and 
white thorn-bush, dense as nothing else is dense. 

The manzanita stands about three feet high, and 
has red berries and red bark, and smooth, dark 
green leaves like ivy. The white thorn is a smaller 
shrub, with pale, frosty leaves. It looks, among 
the manzanita, like a withered old man, side by side 
with a young and lusty lad. 

But the two have one quality in common. They 
are as tough as steel and as lithe as a willow, and 
they not only hid the trail, but twisted themselves 
about us and tripped up the mules, My own gentle 
little fellow stood at times with his four feet gath- 
ered together on a knob of rock, with a wall of rock 











below. 

By-and-by we turned a point in the shore, and 
Emerald Bay was before us,—a picture of such love- 
liness as I had never seen in my previous life-time. 








nied by Old Scip, in charge of a couple of mules, 
packed with “creature comforts,” started for the 








shouted, the harder he ran, and when, about half: 
an hour later, the colonel and I entered camp, we | 


Sharp, purple mountains crested with snow held it 
in, and forests of pine, oak, willow and aspen sprang 


above and a precipice reaching down into the lake 
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out of the slopes to meet it, The trail increased 
in difficulty, however, and the mules stumbled 
over the fallen logs and boulders, and plunged 
into bogs again and again. 

At last we had to take to the water; we could 
go no farther along the bank;. the forest became 
denser than ever, and the mountain behind it 
steeper. 





SAILOR JACK. 


A clearing in the forest at length invited us 
on to.land again, and after some more ups and 
downs, we reached a little summer-honuse in a 
corner of the bay, built by a wealthy Californian 
for a summer residence. The family had re- 
treated io their winter quarters in San Francisco, 
and the only occupant remaining was an old sea- 
man, Sailor Jack: 

Never were men more touched by gratitude 
than we as we sat in the snug parlor beforea 
blazing fire of pine. Our hearts went out through 
the rain and wind to that wealthy Californian, 
but eur bodies preferred the cheerful warmth of 
the hearth. The ceaseless putter of the drops 
on the pane, and the roar of the wind and of the 
great waterfall that came tumbling down a cliff 
at one side of the house, were of no account 
to us. 

It was a queer little house, and its occupant 
was queerer still. From October to May, Jack 
scldom saw a human face, and our coming was 
a break in his solitude that stirred him to do all 
the hospitable things in his power. He piled 
logs on the fire, made tea for us, and insisted 
on our sleeping in the house. He had been 
round and round the world in his seafaring ca- 
reer, and his stories of adventure amused us un- 
til late at night. 

The little parlor was like the cabin of a ship. 
The wall over the mantelpiece was decorated 
with astring of florid chromos, illustrative, as 
Jack told us, of ‘the “‘female beauties of all na- 
tions ;’”? and over them was a pair of oars with a 
history. On a, side-board across the room was 
a large working model frigate, which exhibited 
an infinite amount of patience and knowledge 
of sea usages in its construction. 
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“JANUARY.” 


“Captain Tom,” as he was called, was Jack’s 
predecessor, and these relics were his. He had 
many strange ideas abont death, and a particu- 
lar aversion to death by drowning. He always 
tied himself to his boat, so that should he be cap- 
sized, his body, at least, might drift ashore and 
be buried on land. 

He dng a deep grave for himself on a rocky 
island in the middle of the bay, and covered it 
with.a shelter of wood;, but, though Tom had 
been dead for years when we visited it, it was 
empty. He had gone sailing on the lake one 
day, and the oars over the mantelpiece, which 
had drifted ashore months later, were the only 
traces of him ever found. 

Bidding Jack good-by, next morning we con- 
tinned on the trail; which ascendeda mountain 

the house at an angle so acute that six 
of 6.4 ten pack mules rolled down in attempt- 
ing to get up, and we were six hours in making 
less than a mile. That night one mule was 





missing. He had strayed off while some of the 
laborers were tightening the packs, and had dis- 
appeared in a wilderness of swamp and forest. 
All efforts to follow and trail him had been un- 
successful, and the packers were not sorry. 

If any wickedness possible to a mule had not 
been manifested at various times in the absent 
January, the oldest member of our party was 


not aware of it, January was a mule with two. 


ideas; one idea was that he wanted to go, and 
the other was that he didn’t; and when either 
one entered his head, the greatest persuasion in 
the form of rawhide could not induce him to 
abandon it. 

He would start off ata brisk trot, and treat 
the others with the greatest independence, and 
choose a route of his own, or he would plant 
himself on the ground, and refuse to advance a 
step. As for kicking and biting, they did not 
seem to be vices at all in comparison with deep- 
er iniquities which January contributed to the 
miseries of our lives, and so when he disap- 
peared, most of the men said, “Good riddance.” 

But not I. My bedding, clothes, and writing 
materials had been packed on January’s back, 
and he had taken them with him. My overcoat 
and blankets were gone, and I had to throw 
myself on the tender mercies of the camp. 

The night was cold, and the sky was overcast 
by snowy-looking clouds, The lake came in on 
the narrow beach by which we were camped in 
high combing breakers. I rolled myself up in 
a borrowed blanket, with my feet towards the 
roaring camp fire, and went to sleep feeling sick 
over my loss, and the trouble it would cause me. 





“JANUARY’S”’ RETURN. 


Towards midnight, I was awakened by some- 
thing stirring near the fire. I looked up, doubt- 
ed, and looked again. I could not believe my 
eyes. Standing by the dying embers was Jan- 
uary, warming his frozen nose, and gazing in 
my direction with a plaintive appeal in his face. 
His pack had slipped round and under his belly, 
and he was coated with the frozen mire of the 
swamp. 


+> 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

On the 14th of October, which comes on Sun- 
day, the French people will be called upon to 
choose a new Chamber of Deputies, in place of 
that dissolved by President MacMahon on the 
19th of last June. 

We have already pointed out the vast im- 
portance of this election, and its bearing upon 
the future destiny of France. It is not unlikely 
to decide whether the Republic shall continue 
to be the form of government, or whether the 
way will be prepared by it for the restoration of 
the Empire and of the Prince Imperial as 
Napoleon IV. 

The result of the election has become less 
certain since two events which have recently 
happened. The death of Thiers deprived the 
Republicans of their most popular and trusted 
leader; and the sentence passed on Gambetta, 
who, after Thiers, has been the foremost of the 
Republicans, was intended, at least, to deprive 
that party of another advantage. 

Despite these events, however, it may still be 
hoped that the Republicans will issue triamph- 
ant from the elections. - 

The Chamber of Deputies, which is the lower 
house of the French Parliament, and thus cor- 
responds to our own national House of Repre- 
sentatives, consists of five hundred and thirty- 
four members. 

In the last Chamber, which was dissolved in 
June, there were about three hundred and fifty 
Republicans, while of all the. other, parties 
together—the Imperialists, Legitimists and 
Orleanists,—there were not more than one 
hundred and eighty. Thus there was a public 
majority of at least one hundred and fifty. 

When a vote of want of confidence was pro- 
posed in the Chamber against President Mac- 
Mahon, just before the dissolation, no Jess than 
three hundred and sixty-three Deputies voted 








for it, and thus emphatically condemned the 
President’s act. 

The French have universal suffrage. Every 
Frenchman over twenty-one years of age has 
the right to vote for Deputies. Formerly the 
Deputies were chosen by “departments.” 
France is divided into eighty-six departments 
or. provinces, each governed by a Prefect. 
When the voting was done by departments, 
each elector cast his vote for all the Deputies to 
which his department was entitled. Thus, if 
the department of the Loire was entitled to ten 
Deputies, each voter in the Loire voted for ten 
names. This system was called “the scrutin de 
liste.” 

It was changed by the Assembly elected just 
after the war of 1870-71, to another system, 
called “the scrutin d’arrondissement.”’ By 
this, France was divided into small electoral 
districts of equal population, each district thus 
created being entitled to elect one, and only 
one Deputy. 

The reason of this change was that the ene- 
mies. of the Republicans, who were in power 
when it was made, thought that it would give a 
greater chance for noblemen and squires, of 
local influences and of anti-Republican opinions, 
to secure elections to the Chamber. The result 
of the last election, however (February, 1876), 
did not justify their calculations. 

The French do not vote, as we do, by ballot. 
A register of voters is kept in every commune; 
and on election-day the citizens go tothe polling 
offices, form a line, give their names and state 
openly the name for which they vote. 

Thus they have not the security which the 
Americans and English possess of voting in 
secret, and are therefore less protected from the 
intimidation of landlords, officials and em- 
ployers. 

In the present contest every advantage is on 
the side of the existing ministers, who are hos- 
tile to the Republicans. They have control of 
all the officials, large and small, throughont 
France, and they have not hesitated to make 
use of this power without scruple. 

sh osttat a “ne vdatecdonte 


For the Companion. 


GOD KNOWETH. 


All that lies beneath the sun, 
God knoweth. 
Silent tears, and work undone, 
Evil thoughts that lead to bane, 
Tender words, like summer rain, 
Hearts that break and give no sign, 
Love that proves a draught divine, 
God knoweth. 
Ah! the hearts He made so weak, 
God knoweth! 
Ah! the hands which vainly seek, 
Lut to bind one harvest sheaf, 
Free from weed or withered leaf, 
All their striving, all their pain, 
Steps which fail, yet press again, 
God knoweth, 


gs. M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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PROPERTY IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 

In very many respects we naturally resemble 
our English cousins. Weare of the same race 
and speak the same language; our laws have 
been, to a large degree, modelled upon those 
of our “mother country;” in numerous cus- 
toms, religious and festive, we have continued 
to follow those brought by our ancestors from 
England across the Atlantic. 

Yet the respects in which we differ from the 
English are scarcely less striking than those in 
which we are like them. The growth of the 
American people on a new soil, the exchanging 
of monarchical for republican institutions after 
the Revolution, the spirit of independence fos- 
tered by our distance from the old world, and 
the absence of the contact which England has 
with the civilization of Europe, and other 
causes, have made us a distinctive race. 

One marked difference between the two na- 
tions is seen in the matter of holding and dis- 
posing of property; in the general diffusion and 
easy transfer of this world’s goods in America, 
contrasted with its fixedness and long posses- 
sion by a few families in England. 

It is often remarked among us that a large 
estate rarely remains in the same family for 
morethan three generations. A man of shrewd 
basiness talent, by a long life of labor and 
thrift, amasses a large fortune. He dies, and 
the fortune ‘is divided, very often equally, 
among a larger or smaller family of children. 
These may either squander their portions or 
lose them by ill fortune, and then the grand- 
children are poor; or else what was a good por- 
tion, on being divided among the grandchildren, 
leaves but a small stipend to each. 

The fact that, as a rule, a fortune vanishes by 
the time it reaches the grandchildren of the 
man who made it, is largely due to the great 
freedom allowed by the laws to our citizens in 
the disposal of their property. Ifa rich man 
dies. without. making a will, his property is 





divided equally among his children. The laws, 
moreover, absolutely forbid him so tying it up 
thas, it cannot be divided or freely disposed of by 
his heirs. 

Thus property, having gathered in one hand, 
when that hand is loosed from it is very apt, 
from many causes, to take wings and be dis- 
persed; it is easily got rid of by a spendthrift 
son, or is dividedamong many children; it is lost 
in trade or by financial reverses; a hundred ac- 
cidents threaten and assail if. 

In England the case is very different. It is 
true that within a quarter of a century the laws 
of “‘primogeniture” and ‘‘entail’’ have been a 
good deal altered; but it is also true that there 
great properties tend to remain from generation 
to generation in the same family. 

The old law of “primogeniture” compelled a 
man to leave all his real estate to his eldest son; 
and the old law of “entail’’ enabled him to tie 
up his property for a great number of years, 
and say how it should descend, so that those 
who succeeded him could neither sell it nor 
will it away at their death. 

These laws have been changed, so that now a 
man can will his estate to whomsoever he 
pleases, and if he likes divide it equally among 
his children; only if he dies without making a 
will his real estate all goes, as before, to the 
eldest son. A man may still ‘entail’ his prop- 
erty to a certain extent, so that “for the period 
of alife in being and twenty-one years after,” 
his heirs cannot dispose of it; but this right of 
entail is more restricted than formerly. 

Besides these laws, long custom and family 
pride induce the rich English to keep their es- 
tates together and have them descend. from 
father to son. This is especially true of the 
nobility and ‘‘old families.’”” The descendants 
of the wealthy lords and squires of three cen- 
turies ago are for the most part rich to this day. 

It is said that eight noblemen own a quarter 
of Scotland; and there is one English county, 
half of which is owned by two lords. And 
these lords have inherited their estates from 
ancestors who lived centuries ago. 

There can be little doubt which of these two 
systems of property is best for a country in 
general. The result of the English system is to 
create a class of a few very rich, and leave an 
immense class of the very poor. But with us, 
where property circulates freely, and is not tied 
up and so out of the reach of competition, com- 
petence and comfort are more widely spread and 
evenly divided, and there is far less of the 
misery of extreme poverty. 

a eS a 
A BITING REPROOF, 

Society justly condemns the writer of an anony- 
mous letter, as wanting in manliness. If he uses 
the letter as a vehicle of personal abuse, it pro- 
nounces him a blackguard as well as a coward, and 
chuckles over any punishment he may receive. 

Thomas Raikes, one of the dandies conspicuous 
about London, during the reign of George IV., had 
been disfigured by small-pox, His nose, in particu- 
lar, showed marks of the disease, One day, he 
composed and sent anonymously to Count D’ Orsay 
some offensively personal verses. The envelope 
was fastened with a red wafer and stamped with a 
thimble. The verses became known to the public, 
and caused much amusement. 

D’ Orsay discovered the author, and, meeting him 
one day at the club, mildly remarked, so as to be 
heard, “The next time, my friend, that you write an 
anonymous letter, pray don’t seal it with the tip of 
your nose.” 

THE INCOMPLETE SAMARITAN, 

That humorous clergyman, Sydney Smith, uttered 
many witticisms, some pungent remarks and a few 
truthful sayings. But he never spoke a more witty, 
pungent and truthful sentenc8 than when he said: 

‘You find people ready enough to do the Samari- 
tan without the oil and twopence.” 

“You feel for him?” remarked a Frenchman to a 
crowd expressing their sympathy for a poor ped- 
dler whose horse had broken its leg. ‘You feel for 
him? How much? I feel ten dollars. How much 
you feel?”” The crowd slunk away. 

“If a brother or sister,’”” remarked James, “the 
servant of God,” “be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto him, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are needful to the 
body; what doth it profit?” 
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LIGHT IN SLEEPING ROOMS. 

“Many persons sleep with a light in their room. 
This should never be done, Light is a powerful 
stimulant to the brain, and it is impossible for the 
brain to haye perfect rest unless the light is with- 
drawn, God has shown as much wisdom in arrang- 
ing for the darkness of the night as He has in creat- 
ing the light of day. 
_ It is not enough that the eyes are closed in sleep. 
A large part of the light passes through the thin 
membranous lid to the retina and the optic nerve, 
whence its impressions are conveyed to the brain. 








One may test this by directing his eyes, with the lids 
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closed, tothe sun; or by shutting his eyes it: a dark 
room, and then letting a light be brought in. 

But a person when sleeping is unconscions of the 
light? This does not help the matter. There may 
be a good deal of brain activity of which one is 
unconscious, We are generally unconscious of 
restlessness in sleep, even though we throw our- 
selves about in bed. Some talk in their sleep with- 
out knowing it. Some can sleep while riding on 
horseback. Some of Napoleou’s soldiers. in their 
retreat from Moscow slept while still on foot in 
their march, Dreams never take place in sound 
sleep. 

Now the brain must have perfect rest, or sooner 
or later it must be injured. In the arctic regions, 
where the sun remaius half the year above the 
horizon, the inhabitants are rendered thereby pe- 


remaius of extinct animals, which the Darwinians 
claim supply satisfactory evidence of their theory 
of development. Prof. Marsh’s collection of fossils 
at Yale College has no equal of its kind in Europe, 
and is attracting the attention of leading scientific 
men in other nations, It will be a curious revolu- 
tion in our habits of thinking and speaking, to call 
America the oldest of the continents, 
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THE SLOW STUDENT, 
Latin students know that the first line of Virgil’s 
*Eneid”’ is often quoted, as other lines are in his 
Latin grammar, to illustrate some rule of syntax. 
A student of Oxford, rather slow in learning, was 
met as he was walking out ope day by his tutor. 
“I wish, sir,” said the tutor, “you would keep a 








culiarly liable to diseases of the brain, especially to 
some form of insanity. 

In our cities a street lamp is often near the house; 
in such cases pains should be taken to shut out the 
light. 

Where one, as in case of night-police or night 
workers in general, is compelled to get his sleep by 
day, the sleéping-room should be darkened as fully 
as possible. 

+o 


THE GOOD DONE BY INSECTS. 


Insects do much mischief. But, in the opinion of 
the Journal of Chemistry, they should be credited 
with doing much good. There is no agent known to 
medicine that will raise a blister equal to. “spanish 
flies.’” Coal tar produces no dye-stuff whose scarlet 
ranks with that of the cochineal insect. The dyer, 
the photographer, and the ink-manufacturer would 
be perplexed to find ‘a substitute, if the insects of 
Persia and Turkey should cease making nutgalls. 
We could do without honey on our tables, and 
women might find a substitute for beeswax. But 
what woman could do without silk thread ora silk 
dress? 

If the farmer loses through the depredations of 
certain insects, he gains through others whose appe- 
tites prompt them to deyour their own kind. In- 
sects, so the chemists say, convert plants into guano 
—a fact to be remembered to their credit when 
clouds of gnats annoy us on a summer’s evening. 

Dr. Bushnell says, in his work on “The Moral Use 
of Dark Things,”’ that mosquitos teach us patience, 
submission and resignation. ‘Even the most of our 
domestic pests,” says the Journal, working out good 
from evilin a similar way, “have a meaning as mon- 
itors of. the necessity of a vigilant cleanliness and 
ventilation for our health and existence. The 
writer, indeed, has raised the curious question how 
far some great fevers and other plagues, centuries 
since, might have been indirectly prevented by the 
effect, in this manner, of certain species of bugs, 
had they then existed in such numbers as now-a- 
days.” 

We should consider that to insects we owe wax, 
honey, silks, dyes, medicines, food for birds and ani- 
mals, fertilizers for plants eaten by creatures which 
are eaten by man. Crediting insects with their ser- 
vices may cause us to modify our lamentations about 
their depredations, They do more good than harm. 
In short,” says the Journal, “the human species, 
wholly deprived of the services of insects, would 
fade from the face of our planet.” 

On the whole, it is better not to murmur against 
the way in which God governs His world. 


+> 


OVERWORK, 

Every earnest man finds his hands full of work. 
In business, in the trades, in professional life, in 
public life, men of large capacity and influence find 
themselves pressed with duties which absorb their 
time, and hinder careful attention to the quality of 
their work. It is-a little amusing, and a little sad 
also, to find some of these prodigious workers sigh- 
ing over the imperfection of their work, because it 
is so hurriedly performed. Other people do not so 
readily discover the faults. 

Mr. Gladstone said, in a recent popular address, 

“In the position I have held as a public man, I have 
had no choice as between quality and quantity, for 
work forced itself upon me in such quantity that it 
was scarcely ever possible to give to quality more 
than a thought and a regret. For me, then, the 
choice between good and bad has been a narrow one, 
and my offences, if many, are yet not wilful.” 

Norman Macleod, one of the greatest workers in 
the Scotch pulpit in our generation, talks in a simi- 
lar strain: “My life is not what I would have 
chosen. . . . But Iam quite sure that God has ena- 
bled me to do a great deal more in ways which seem 
to me almost a waste of life, in advancing His king- 
dom, than I could have done in any other way.” 

tm 
THE OLDEST CONTINENT, 

America is generally thought to be the, youngest 
of the continents, as it was not discovered by Euro- 
peans till 1492, or perhaps a few centuries earlier | oom 
the Northmen, Many, however, believe that it was 
known much earlier than that by the Chinese, and 
that the Pacific coast was settled by emigrants from: 
ee or Eastern Asia. » Records, Indicating’ @ 

ledge of this ti t, are said to exist in old 
Chinese manuscripts, 

But if the continent is young historically, it is old 
geologically. Geologists are now generally agreed 
that the first land lifted from the primeval ocean 
was in America, and that the first animal life existed | | 
here. Recent scientific explorations in the territo- 

ries beyond the Mississippi have made valuable ad- 








little more at home and read your Virgil.” 
great opinion of him. 
he stole the wey first verse in his book from the 
Latin grammar.” 


family’s influence, was given a canonry. Some one 
of his acquaintances thereupon remarked,— 


his life a blunderbuss, converted at last into a 
canon.” 


whose honesty and disinterested affection they can 


“Oh, Virgil!” answered the student, “I’ve no 


He was a plagiarist. Why, 
Later in life, this hopeful gentleman, owing to his 


I’m not surprised to see a man who has been all 


—_—_+o—_—__—_. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
Kings have many courtiers, but few friends in 


trust. Dr. Connean, who recently died in Corsica, 
was, however, an exception to the general rule. He 
was the devoted friend of Napoleon III. 


He was attached to Queen Hortense when a mere 
boy, and was reared with her son, afterwards Na- 
poleon III. She was very fond of him, and ad- 
mired his good sense, his coolness and the justice of 
his opinions. 
In her will she wrote: “It is my wish that you 
should never separate yourself from Connean.” 
The wish was faltilled, and Conneau was by the Em- 
ag bed at Chiselhurst when he breathed his 
ast. The two men were together throughout the 
Prince’s eventful career. 
He had no pretensions. He was the private med- 
ical adviser of the Emperor, but he never refused 
to share the honors with his colleagues, and the re- 
wards were always for them, not for him. He had 
1,500,000 francs placed in his hands, yearly, to dis- 
tribute among the poor as he saw fit, and when the 
empire fell Conneau was so poor that Mme, Con- 
neau had to teach school for a hi 

eg Ft she gives two subscription concerts, 
one in England and another at Nice, and the pro- 
ceeds have helped out the family and aided in the 
education of the son. The Emperor recom 


‘ou as IL ought, or the grateful respect with 
Which I have the honor to be, pa Fe Be deeply 


obliged, humble servaut, 





“GOOD MORNING!” 


It is said that the poet Rogers considered the 
stanza given below one of the most beautiful things 
in the English language. It was written by Mrs. 
Barbauld, in her old age. An Exchange says: 


Henry Crabbe Robinson says that he repeated the 

stanza to Wordsworth twice, and then heard him 

muttering to himself: “I am not in the habit of | 
grudging people their ost things, but I wish I had 

written those rye e have seen it stated in the 

Reli d by Mr. Otis T. Mason, that in his 

last moments Dr. Faller said to his nephew, Dr. 

Cuthbert, on taking leave of him, ‘Good. a 
eet “eg it will soon be good-morning!”’ Per- 
the echo of this stanza was in the ear of the 
ng preacher: 


“Life! we have been long tog pier: 
Through and and through cloudy weather; 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill rah a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal ape GY give ittle warning; 
nega hoose thine ow: 

~ not, Good- Night! “but, in some brighter clime, 
Bid me, Good-Morning 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


The New York Herald thus caricatures the several 
different ways of spelling the name of the Prophet 
of Islam: 


Rhetoric, in places, is a big thing. A writer, the 
other day, went into a newspaper office and said, 
“T’ve got an article on Mahomet for some paper that 
spells it that way.” He was immediately kicked 
down stairs, for he had gone into a Mohamet office. 
Then he climbed the stairs into a Mahommed office, 
and was let out on the fire escape gently, but posi- 
tively. Next, be struck a magazine where the proof- 
readers were partisans of the old school of Muham- 
med, and he went. sadly away. One man whom he 
met on the stairs of a religious but practical journal, 
iuformed him that Mehemet was the style there. 
An hour after, he was seen to be let down the coal- 
hole of a Mohammed establishment. Parentsshould 
always teach their children how to spell. 
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A PECK OF DIAMONDS, 

Probably the largest collection of diamonds and 
jewelry ever in. the possession of a private person, 
was owned by Prince Esterhazy of Hungary. The 
noble house met with financial ruin, and the jewels 
were sent to London to be sold, where a correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune saw them. 

There were literally more than a peck measure full 








his son to Dr. Connean, and he would have re- 
mained with the young prince if his age and infirm- 
ities had not obliged him to retire. 

He loved the island of Corsica with all his heart 
because it was the cradle of the Bonapartes, and 
often expressed the wish to die there. When his 
health failed he went there, and it was there that 
he pee Dyer away calmly and peacefully after 
an eventful and most honorable career. 


eS 

THE GRAVE OF PETER PARLEY. 
The world will never forget Samuel G. Goodrich, 
the “Peter Parley” of the earlier days, though his 
grave lies almost unmarked on the Connecticut hill- 
side, Once while he was travelling in the West, a 
wealthy lady, at a festival in St. Louis given in his 
honor, complimented him as a benefactor of his 
race, and promised to erect a monument to his 
memory. That memorial has never been built. 
The good man’s monument is in the loving hearts 
that forty years ago were his delighted readers and 
pupils. The New Haven Palladium reminds us 
where his ashes rest: 


At a very short distance from the “Goodrich 
Place,” at Southberry, Conn., isa rural veyard, 
Here and there, scattered in amongst the long grass, 
are mounds where lie buried the forgotten dead. 
Now and then some modern shaft tells of those later 
mourned, and once in a while some fine monument 
attracts the visitor’s eye. 
Within this inclosure is a small plot fenced in 
with, stern simplicity. Two costly but plain slabs of 
marble stand within. On one is a name and two 
dates, and the emblem is an open book with two or 
three dog-eared leaves. There lies “Peter Parley.” 
World-known and world-loved, how few can tell 
where are shrined his mortal remains! Yet this 
was his choice. With the —, of great minds, 
he shrank from praise or publicity, and unsung, 
though not unhonored, he lies in a country grave- 
yard. 
——__+or—___—__ 

A MEMENTO OF A QUEEN, 


Anne Boleyn, one of the victims of the English 
Bluebeard, Henry VIII., and mother of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, ended her short life of royalty on the scaffold 
in front of the Tower of London, three hundred and 
forty-one years ago. William Winter, in his Lon- 
don correspondence of the Tribune, thus touchingly 
alludes to the last earthly scenes of Anne Boleyn: 


You may pass across the court-yard where this 
unhappy lady was beheaded, and you may walk 
hence over the very ground that her last trembling 

footsteps traversed to the round tower in which she 

lived. Her grave is in the chancel of a little —— 
church close by. I saw the cell of Raleigh, and 

= chamber which is scrawled all over with the 

of beipeng of Loe ogg who therein suffered 

ng agouy, ose always 

ray eri tat eT saw no er place than 

‘s tower. It seemed in the —— 

aoe of mute suffering. It seemed to 

grief en Inenee Oe Hervant pe. 





A LETTER FROM BURNS. 


creditor : / 
at enclose you t 





ditions to geological kuowledge, and have farnished’ 


Mr. J. T. Fields copies in “Underbrush” a touch- 
ing little letter of poor Rob Burns, addressed to a 


guineas, and shall soon settle 
mention y 


ds,and double that amount of pearls, be- 
sides emeralds, rubies, topazes, sappbires, and other 
gems actually an tl Of alone, 
there were over fifty thousand by Si ae count. 

So thickly were Yche different garments embroi- 
dered that the velvet was in almost all parts com- 
pletely concealed. This embroidery was wrought 
ardy with pearls, averaging in size from.a pin- 
head to many weighing as much as twenty to thirty 
carats each, all forthing beautiful designs. 

Over 100, 000 pearls were used in embroidering this 
suit, and their value was almost incalculable. 
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SHOVEL-LIKE TEETH, 
A Russian traveller, M. Maclay, thus describes a 
peculiarity in the teeth of the natives of the Admi- 
ralty Islands: 


The upper incisors project, “ghovel-like,” almost 
horizontally, and extend beyond the lips when the 
mouth is c osed. The breadth, however, of one of 
these teeth is at times so great as to equal its visible 
length. As all the teeth have a blackish polish, due 
to the prevailing habit of betel-chewing, the mouth 
resents asomewhat ghastly appearance. M. Maclay 
fas nowhere else met with a similar deformity of 
the teeth, but heard of such when on the Peninsula 
of Malacca, the race in which it occurs being called 
“orang-gargassi.” 
eS 


HEARD BOTH SIDES, 


It is uncomfortable for most flattered persons to 
have very acute ears, so that they can hear what is 
said behind their backs. But one sensible young 
woman seems to have found it quite to her advan- 
tage: 
The lovely lady from St. Helier’s who, as has 
been related, has made such a sensation in London 
by her beauty, was asked the other day whether her 
head was not a little turned by so much homage. 
To which she made answer like a little woman: 
“Oh dear, no; they come up to the drag and ask to 
be introduced, and then they go away and I hear 





rfect fool.’ 
» now. can 1?’ 


and I dare say she’s a 


Ir can’t be so 
very much set up after 
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“IT WAS SO LEETLE.” 
ciate the fact that brevity is the soul of wit: 


jntch ime Sef corpone calling upon him soon after he 
made h peachment speech, said to him: “Ah, 
Mr. eaves, That was a great speech you made on 
the im ment—a great speech. ” “What did 
you & think was great about it?’ said Stevens. 
Oh,” was the reply, “‘because it was so leetle.” 


p> 
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AN EXPRESSIVE INSCRIPTION. 





them say: ‘I don’t see very much in her after all, | an 


Those singular religionists, the Dunkards, appre- 


One of a delegation of Dunkards from Thaddeus 


The simple but expressive inscription on the Bos- 
ton Army and Navy monument, written by Presi- 


THE NEW PLANE 


FOR BRACKET WORK. 





This Plane is designed for boys and girls who make use 
of the Bracket Saw. It is finely finished, has a one inch 
wide blade, which is made of the best tempered steel. It 
is a first-class tool, and for the purpose it has no superior. 
We will send it by mail, postage paid, for 40 cents. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 

Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 








COMPANION 
Autograph Album. 


The collecting of autographs is a charming custom, 
and one that is gaining in favor every year. To meet the 
popular demand we have recently published the Com- 
panion Autograph Album, which is unique in style and 
idea. 

It has embossed gilt covers, round corners, and gilt 
edges. Fac-simile Autographs of Whittier, Longfellow 
and Bryant are embossed in gilt on the cover. 

In addition to thelarge number of blank pages for the 
collection of autographs, there are thirty-two fac-similes 
and sentiments, See advertisement in last week’s issue. 
Size of this Album is 434x7 inches, and contains 128 
pages,—bound in cloth,—has round corners and isa very 
attractive ornament for a table. Price by mail, post- 


id, only $1. 
= PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youtn’s CoMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 





A BEAUTIFUL 


SCHOOL OR CLASS PIN 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This is just such a Pin as will delight any school girl. 
t is made from heavy rolled gold plate, and we guaran- 
tee that it will wear for years. It is handsomely orna- 
mented with scroll work, and has a beautiful star pen- 
dant. The price of the Pin is only 85 cents, or engraved 
with initials or date, $1. We will forward it to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 








TURKISH RUG PATTERNS. 
Something New. You can make your own Rugs out of 
old rags and yarn at a very small expense (any onecan 
make them) as they are stam on baeign and when 
drawn in, form a good imitation of the Turkish Rug. 
Great inducements and permanent business. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send for circular with a 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Kow, Boston, Mass. 


SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar 7 a aeea ted locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and ‘Wad Srater, for $15. Can be sent 

0. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
_ ar Ask for for rit and and see that-you get it. 


INVALID RECLINING» 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


















Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, OT. 
_mail one and one-half.dozen of the 
WE WIL most beautiful new Chromos,in French 


ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in 8x10 

Place 7 and gold dt oval opening, and outsell 
now before re the public. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Two samples for 25 cts., or six for 50 ets. nd 10 ets. for 
rand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
e Rhine, or 20 cts. = two Landsca wane Calla Lillies 
= black groand, LATHAM & ., 419 Washington 


ay FORTUNE. 
"THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


RO ROSES, suitable for Ss 
nt safely by mail,postpaid. 5 


yonensnpee jour choice, all labeled, for $1; ior Gs 
19 tions, for $4; 35 for $5. For Baten, — 


oe 3 
additional, lar’ ordered. Ew 
GUIDE "TO arene if cephoRanar new 
from over 300 finest sorts. Nepeke ses a Great 

















whole 
ful city has built this monument, that ir exam- 
nerations, : 


plassay speak to coming ge 








ines ie seer cher he ere an?” vy 
clings of my wounded ing that 7 von Ww 


a a naturalist.” ‘Vot’s 
catches gnats, to 


be sure.” 





| ‘Paro’ cammtrgmen., seeing a a naturalist, fiela 
; of him: “Vot's that; 





dent Eliot, of Harvard, reads thus: , and are the largest 3 im Amer- 

"To the men of Boston who died for their country| ©: Refer to customers in tho United States 

on land and sea in the war which kept the SGaton and Canada we DINGEE & CONARD co. 
and maintained the Constitution, the grate- Bowens, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 
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to himself. 
don’t.” 
He had uttered a solemn truth carelessly, 
half profanely. But no sooner had the words 
left his lips than they began to repeat them- 


Seriously, 








“WHEN MY CHILDREN WERE 


ABOUT ME.” 
JOB 29: 5. 
The returns, the swallow comes 
And croons the bird and bee, 
an summer brings its fleeting winds 


‘o tree; 
Life’s g and summer have their prime, 
A back with tears, 
I ask, What is the happiest 
Of life’s eventful years ? 


to me 
God’s love and peace were with me then, 
And children round my knee!’ 


The merchant gleans the earth, and stores 
The fruits the natiqns reap, 


is 
By either sail-swept sea; 
*Tis more than wealth to be beloved 
By children at the knee. 
The poet seeks the storied land, 
To feel romance’s sway ; Y 
And, tranced beneath night 8 jewelled hand, 
He hears the suave lutes play. 
He curves the sunbright Indian shores, 
The dark ean sea; 
*Tis more than fame to be beloved 
By children at the knee. 


The traveller threads the cities old 

But finds, ‘neath cupolas of gold 
ut fin eath cupolas of gold, 
No market of the Roast, 

Love is not bought, love is not sold 
By any purpling sea; 

*Tis home content to be beloved 
By children at the knee. 

Where sweet affection makes her tent, 
There shine the stars serene; 

The lilied airs have sweeter scent, 
The earth a deeper green. 

By frigid sea or sunlit palms 

Yo memory is so dear, 

As children clasped in loving arms, 
And God’s own presence near, 

And so I answer as I dream, 
Of life’s most happy time, 

It comes, as came sweet June days, 

virtuous manhood’s prime. 

As this, in after days s be 
No memory more dear, 

Than loving children at the knee, 
And God’s own presence near, 





For the Companion, 
LED BY A THOUGHT. 


loudly, 


alarmingly, that same 
trath called and kept calling, over and over: 
“God knows! God knows!’ 

It followed him to his sleepless hammock. 
It followed him out on the ocean when next 
morning the ship set sail. 
misery of despair. He felt the eye of God upon 
him, seéing all his sinful doings, and burning 
into his very soul. Several days he endured it, 
and then he resolved to leap into the sea. He 
leaned from the bowsprit and looked down into 
the foam. — 

Then he remembered; “If I destroy my life I 
cannot getaway from God. God knows!’ 

He went back and wandered through the ship 
for a Bible, but he could find none anywhere, 
He was left again to the mercy of the thonght 
that tortured him. 

One night in the forécastle, where he had 
gone hoping to forget his distress in the sailors’ 
sport, he picked up a piece of a torn book-leaf or 
newspaper, half covered with tar. Holding it 
near the lamp he read the words: “They that opts 
seek me early shall find me.” 

To him in his present state of mind this was 
a heavenly hint and promise, He could do now 
what he could not do before. He went back on | found than a nest of squirrels turned to wood. 
deck and hid himself and prayed. 


It drove him to the 


he placed himself under ,Christian instruction, 
and subsequently served two years as a mis- 
sionary among the sailors. 

The minister who was himself the subject of 
the above brief sketch, tells the story at length 
in the British Messenger, and says that at the 
hour when he was returning from the gambling 
saloon his brother, a student in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
college, with several Christian classmates was 
praying for him, It was at the same college 
that he afterwards fitted for the ministry. 


+> 
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POWER OF A HYMN. 
The following story of the power of a hymn 
is told by Dr. Belcher in his ‘Sketches of 
Hymns:” 


Rey. Dr. Perrine one Sabbath morning 
preached a peculiarly effective sermon on the 
consequences of an evil life. Ata dinner table, 
where was present a large company, a young 
man exclaimed: “Such preaching only hardens 
me and makes me worse.” : 

I replied: “It is possible you think it makes 
you worse, when it only makes you conscious 
of sin that was before slumbering in your 
heart,” 

“No,” said he, “it hardens me. I am at this 
moment less susceptible to anything like con- 
viction for hearing that discourse. I feel more 
inclined to resist everything like good impres- 
sions than usual.”’ 

Yet,” I rejoined, “good impressions are 
those which are best adapted to secure the de- 
sired end; and I am greatly mistaken if an 
increase of the effect which you feel would not 
be greatly useful to you. If, for.instance, you 
should now read Watts’s version of the 5ist 
Psalm, it would take a deep hold on your 
heart.” 

‘Not in the least,” said he. “I could read it 
without moving a muscle. I wish I had the 
book, I would read it to you.”’ 

“We have one,” said the lady present, who 
was fully aware of the excitement under which 
he was laboring. 

He commenced to read with compressed lips 
and firm voice: 

“Show > q » 
see Pers tanec Le Ses 
Are not Thy mercies broad and free? 
May not a sinner trust in Thee ?” 

Towards the last part of the stanza a little 
tremulousness of voice was plainly discernible. 
He rallied again, however, and commenced the 
second verse with more firmness: 





Here on my heart the burden lies, 
And past offenses pain my eyes.” 
At the last part of the stanza his voice fal- 
tered more manifestly. He commenced upon 


the third with great energy, and read in a lond, 


Earth has no more affecting revelation of sonorous voice, the whole company looking on 
heaven than the sight of divine mercy following 
a wicked man whom it will save. 
A reckless young sailor, delayed in a foreign 
port, returned late one night to his ship from 
a gambling-saloon. He had lost all his money, 
and as he lrad often been caught in the same 
penniless condition from the same cause, he/| victing of sin or impelling to duty, is ute 
was anxiously thinking what new lie he could 
invent to shield himself. 
“Excuses are about played out,’’ he muttered 
‘What shall Isay? God knows, I 


in breathless silence: 
“My lips with shame my sins confess.” 
As he read the second line: 
“Against Thy law, against Thy grace,” 
his lip quivered and his utterance became indis- 
tinct, and he rushed from the room over- 
whelmed with emotion. 
Oftentimes the power of the Holy Spirit con- 


than we realize. Let no one, therefore, 
“frustrate the grace of God.’ 


M. THIERS’ HABITS. 

When travelling, the late M. Thiers was in the 
habit of taking his own bed, and a small table 
and chair for writing. Being a very small man, 
he could not always find such things in the hotel 
adapted to his size. His bed looked like that 
placed in the family bed-room for the use of a 
child, being made up of a small folding iron 
| bedstead, with a single mattress. Every night 
he retired at ten o'clock, and rose at five. Hav- 
ing made and eaten a bow! of beef tea, he wrote 
till ten o’clock. It has been reported that Thivrs 
was a materialist, but he was in the habit of 
saying, in his last days: 

I often invoke that God in whom I am happy 
to believe, who is denied by fools and ignorant 
people, but in whom the enlightened man finds 

is consolation.and hope. I have with convic- 
tion defended the Christian religion as insuring 
in the highest degree the grandeur of France 
and liberty in its best sense, and believing that 
society without Christianity would fall into a 
frightful chaos. Foolish judices do not 
alarm me, and I shall never fear to encounter 
them when t and noble interests are at 
stake. : ae once a stupidi nae a 
danger. For my: am a passionate believer 
in religion, and if I were of more time 
and s' , I would like to confound Materi- 
alism in the name of science and good sense. 


éé> 


to 








A SINGULAR CURIOSITY. 
Toads have been found in tree-trunks as well 
as in stone, but nothing more curions was ever 


In t th 1 went ee Auta he the heart of tall taple 
a moment there came into his heart a ing ae at the plow yeh 


feeling of exceeding comfort. It was strange five feet in d 


verse, 1 
to him, and he was too ignorant of spiritual) the butt, where the tree measured but little less 
experience to know what it was. But he felt) than three feet in diameter. In the very centre 
that his sins were forgiven ‘and that God was|0f the trunk, surrounded by about @ foot of 
his friend; and through all the restof the voyage | 0U24 


of his shipmates. Returning to his native land, 





his altered language and ways were the wonder Aled the exit nimost fait The alighepes tooch 
to 





search revealed the little occupants of the nest 


coiled snugly under the covering, and—turned 
to wood! ere they lay, almost perfect in form, 
smothered to death. 


They had become a part of the tree itself. 
They not starved to death, because their 
store of nuts was not exhausted when they 
died. Theonly explanation that seems reasona- 
ble is that they entered the tree in the fall 
through a small mop yes then grew too 
small to use as an exit. time, the wood grew 
completely about them, sealing the dead bodies 
hermetically, and preserving them. The mois- 
ture of the tree may have penetrated the bodies 
and, through lack of atmospheric air assimilated 
the animal matter with the vegetable until the 
solidification of the mass was effected. It will 
be observed that the vegetable substances re- 
mained distinct. The meats of the nuts were 
dried, and crumbled to dust when touched. The 
color of the animals remains brown, but the hair 
has disappeared. 


+> 
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For the Companion, 


TURN BACKWARD, LEAVES OF 
TIME. 


Turn backward, leaves of time, 
That I may sean your pages o’er; 
Days’ busy noises die away, 
I sitting in the twilight gray 
Muse over what is now no more; 
I’m weary of the moment’s fligh 
And I would read the past to-night; 
Turn backward, leaves of time. 


Pe lastwerd, boares of time, 
n o’er that en 
When life was all without alloy, 
With tears for sadness, smiles for joy, 

The truest of my pilgrimage, 
Because that my own heart was true; 
That 1 ma this through and through, 

jowly, leaves of time. 


Turn backward, leaves of time, 
But pause not on that cruel leaf, 
Where fortune woke my dreaming fair, 
And taught me all too soon to wear 
A of smiles to cover grief: 
This has so much I would not see, 
That I must pray you pity me; 
Turn quickly, leaves of time. 


Turn backward, leaves of time; 
I cannot dwell with weer Oe 
Show me the right, the fair, true, 
But spare me, oh, I beg of you, 

All of the bitter, false and wrong, 
Waking is » but dreams are bright, 
And I would dream again to-night; 

Turn backward, leaves of time. 
ANNIE ARMSTRONG. 





CONSULTING A PHYSICIAN. 
Dr. B. E. Cotting, of Boston, told at a recent 
gathering of doctors the following anecdote, 
which shows that self-sacrifice has been a part 
of his personal experience: 


Ihad been in practice a year or two when a 
prominent family, old friends of my parents, 
sent for me. They had sickness; and their fam- 
ily physician bad bicene so decrepid by age 
and infirmities as to be unable to attend them 
any longer. In those days it was a very serious 
thing to change: the family physician. ‘It was 
an affair to be talked over and well considered 
by the whole family. Now-a-days, you know, 
it is quite different. A family now may even 
have at the same time several physicians in oc- 
casional attendance; and, for merest whims, dis- 
miss and recall them, 

“They cast off their doctors as a huntsman his k, 
For they know, if they wish it, they can w them 


Well, my friends were compelled to elect a new 
famil: parse, and after due deliberation, 
the hi sent for me/ The family were assem- 
bled, and I was before them. They told me that 
they had known me from youth, that they had 
watched my progress through college and 
through the Medical School, that they had heard 
good accounts from my teachers, and knew of 
my acquirements and rg weed position in 
the profession, They felt, they said, that I was 
trustworthy; and that, putting t confidence 
in me, they sent for me in their trials to tell 
them whom they had better have fora family 
gc 

endeavored to be equal to the occasion, and 
at once named a practitioner whom I would send 
for if ill myself. They thanked me; said that 
they knew I would give them good advice, and 
let me depart. ey sent for the physician 
named, and he and his successors have ever 
since attended the family. 


+> 


THE GUANIONIEN. 

The guanionien, or great spotted eagle of Cen- 
tral Africa; is named by Mr. Paul Du Chaillu 
‘the leopard of the air.” He graphically de- 
scribes his first sight of one, one day while he 
stood in a forest, watching the large ‘‘mondi” 
monkeys: 











The natives say that the first thing the guani- 
onien does is to take out the eyes of the nv n- 
keys they catch.’ But there must be a fearful 
struggle, for these monkeys are powerful beasts, 
and do not dieat the eagle’s w 


re 


“ALL HANDS BELOW.” 
A story is told of a parrot, educated on a ship, 
who escaped and took refuge in a Southern 
church; 


The mapas assembled, and the minister 
began preaching to them in:his earnest fashion. 
Up spoke the t from his hiding-place, “‘All 
hands below!’’ To say that “all hands” were 
startled would be a mild way of putting it. The 
peculiar voice and unknown source had much 
more effect on them than the parson’s voice 
ever had. He waited a moment, and then, a 
shade or two paler, he repeated the warning. 
**ANl hands below!” again rang out from some- 
where, 

The preacher started from his pon and 
looked anxiously around, inquiring if anybody 
had spoken. ‘All hands below!” was the only 
reply, at which the entire panic-stri¢ken congre- 

tion got up, and a moment afterward they all 

lted for the doors, the preacher trying his best 
to be first, and during the time, the mischievous 
bird kept up his yelling, “All hands below!”’ 

There was one old woman present who was 
lame, and could not get out so fast as the rest, 
and in a short time she was left entirely alone. 
Just as she was about to hobble out, the parrot 
flew down, and, alighting on her shoulder, yelled 
in her ear, “All hands below!” ‘No, no, Evil 
One,”’ shrieked the old woman, “you can’t mean 
me! I don’t belong here. I go to the other 
church across the way.” 


+o 


LITTLE LIVE MUMMIES. 
Muscovite babies seem to be born to the 
straight-jacket as truly as the pappooses of the 
red race—and even worse. A traveller says: 


Russian babies are always swaddled and 
rolled up in bandages, so that they may con- 
veniently be put away without risk of getting 
themselves into mischief or danger. On enter- 
ing one of their homes, an enthusiastic traveller 
thinks he has come upon some n tribe, hav- 
ing their idols and penates, with the heads well 
carved out, and the rest of the body left in block. 
He looks curiously at one laid upon a shelf, an- 
other hung on the wall on a peg, a third slun 
over one of the main beams of the roof, an 
rocked by the mother, who has a cord looped 
over her foot. 

“Why, is that a child?’ cries the traveller, 
with a feeling similar to that experienced on 
treading upon a toad, which was supposed to be 
a stone. 

“Why, what else should it be?” quietly an- 
swers the mother. 

Having learnt so much in so short a time, the 
inquisitive traveller wishes to inform himself 
about the habits of the creature; but his curios- 
ity — somewhat dampened by the extreme 
dirt of the little figure, he mildly inquires of the 
parent when it was washed. 

“Washed?” shrieks the horrified mother; 
“washed! what, washa child! You'd kill it.” 


ee es 
“ADULTERATIN’ ENVELOPES.” 


We once met an old gentleman who insisted 
that steamboats and railroads were marks of a 
declining civilization. Stage-coaches for land 
and sailing-vessels for water travel were in his 
judgment the climax of locomotion. 

Another old gentleman is “down’’ on postal- 
cards: 

An old gentleman who recently became the 
recipient of his first postal-card, placed his 
‘*gpecs’’ carefully astride his nose and eyed the 
“What is this thing, anyway?’ he finally 
demanded. . 

“Why a postal-card, of course,” was the 
answer. 

4, hole-card! What is sich a thing good 
for, I'd like to know?” 

He was informed that a cheap rate of postage 
had come into vogue and writing-paper was 
at a discount. 

“What,” flamed the old gentleman, in a sud- 
den rage, ‘‘they’ve got ter ’dulteratin’ tea with 
weeds, er with licorice and copper, 
whiskey with pepper and turpentine, an’ now 

t ter ‘dulteratin’ envelopes tu save 
the paper!’ 











HOW TWO CLERKS TOOK A VOY- 
AGE, 

The little boy who got lost, and accounted for 

it afterwards by saying he “stopped to talk 

with Susan Shepard,”’ has plenty of counter- 


City of Teo Tene ork on Ly 
City Troy, Tuesday evening. me # 
ages were to be the boat, the 
young men were hares of with them a few 
moments previous to departure. In their haste 
to get to the craft they went in their shirt 
sleeves and without hats. On board the boat 
they met a couple of fair ones with whom they 
ae wal me” and the chat was 
80 ig that they did not hear the cry 
‘all aboard,” nor realize until too late that the 
boat had moved from the dock, and they were 
obliged to make the to the metropolis 
minus hats and coats, hat was still more 
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For the Companion. 


NUTTING. 
In the bright October morning 
* Came the children large and small, 
Trooping o’er the frosty pasture, 
Where the brilliant leaflets fall, 


Girls are laughing, boys are shouting, 
Every heart is full of glee; 

See them scamper for the woodland, 
How the saucy chipmunks flee. 


“Don’t you know,” they gaily chatted, 
‘“‘How we came here in the spring? 

Wasn’t there a lot of mayflowers, 
And how all the birds did sing! 


“What a lovely bower we builded 
Of those fragrant sapling pines: 
Hemlocks, balsams, oaks and birches 
Woven in with trailing vines. 


“Now the autumn tints the forest, 
Come we one and all once more, 

And to-day we’ll eat our dinners 
In the place we did before.” 


“ *Spose you'll find our dinner basket?” 
Mamie asked of sister Ray. 
“Don’t you ’member how we lost it 
At our picnic here last May?” 
Now what think you found the children, 
As they reached the arbor door? 
Why, the bees had filled Ray’s basket 
With a rich and bounteous store! 
Jack Frost now had made them stupid, 
And the nutters took a share, 
Thinking that the tiny tenants 
Had enough and some to spare. 
Mrs. ANNA A, PRESTON. 


—_+or—___——- 
For the Companion. 
PUSSY AND PUPPY. 


Pussy was a dear old mother-cat who lived in 
a barn in a bed of sweet-smelling hay, with 
her three children. 


Puppy was a baby-dog who lived with his 


mother in the city; their bed was in a dark, 


dusty cellar underneath a lumber-store, and’ it 
was not made of sweet hay, but of a musty 


piece of canvas laid under the cellar-stairs. 





One day a little boy named George came to 
the city, and went to see the keeper of the 


store who was a friend of his father. 


The gentleman showed him the little family 
in the cellar—the proud, loving mother-spaniel 
and her four brown babies. Their eyes had 
opened that very day; was it not a pity that 
they had nothing pleasanter to see than dust 
and cobwebs, lumber and old barrels? Ah, but 
they had their beautiful mother, and she was 


all the world to them! 


Little George was delighted; he gently stroked 
the backs of the puppies, while their mother 
looked up trustfully into his face, for she siw at 
Then the 
gentleman told George that he might have one 
of the puppies for his own if he would promise 


once that he loved her children. 


to take good care of him. 


The little boy was more pleased than he 
could tell; for to own a fat puppy had been his 

» dearest wish for a long time. It was hard to 
- mnake a choice out of four such beauties, but he 
finally chose one a little chubbier than the rest, 


with white face and white forefeet. 


Now old Pussy belonged to George too, and 
the barn she lived in belonged to his father; so 
as soon as the little boy had reached home and 
had shown his prize, he took Puppy to the barn 


to visit the cat and kittens. 


The bright sunlight shone upon the clean 


floor; the smell of hay was sweeter than ever 
after breathing the close city air, and the view 
of wide-stretching fields from the open doors 
was refreshing. 

Pussy’s home was indeed pleasanter than the 

dark cellar! 

| She was lying in the corner with her kittens, 
a@ picture of contentment and comfort. She 
was glad to see her little master, and if she 
could have smiled a welcome would have done 
so; but as it was, she only purred louder and 
looked earnestly at the little furry ball which 
the boy carried so tenderly in his arms. 








Then George placed ‘he little stranger down 
by Pussy and the kittens. And what do you 
think the mother-cat dia? Do you suppose she 
bit Puppy or even growled at him, as a jealous 
cat would have done? No; first she bent for- 
ward and kissed him, then she allowed him to 
nestle close to her with her own babies and be 
like one of them. 

Puppy loved his adopted mether and his new 
brothers and sisters. From that moment he 
lived happily with them in the pleasant barn; 
while Pussy always treated him like her own 
child. When the young family grew a little 
older and were large enough to play, it was a 
funny sight to see them frisking about the barn 
with Puppy in their midst, as full of spirits as 
any of them. How little George laughed, and 
how I wish you could have seen them too! 





This is a true story. 
Pussy was a very kind cat? 
Do you say: “Oh, she did not know the 
difference between Puppy and her own kit- 


Do you not think that 


tens?” 
an idea! 
“Not know my own kittens from a strange 
puppy! Do you know black from white?’ she 
would say. And I will tell you what it seems 
to me might have passed through her mind: 
“Well, here is a puppy, surely enough! 
Where could he have come from! Poor little 
one, he is too young to be taken from his moth- 
er; how he will miss her! But if Georgy has 
brought him to me it is all right. 
“Cuddle down, dear, and I will be another 
little fur mother to you and we will all be happy 
together, for isn’t it pleasant to have a young 
family and to live in such a barn! Purr, purr- 
urr-rr!” 


How indignant she would be at such 


cercepnntiiie ti Aa icetesece 
For the Companion. 
AUNT ANN’S SIX PLATTERS. 


“Oh, Aunt Ann,” said little Nannie, as she 
followed her great-aunt into the pantry, ‘‘you’ve 
dot six platters!’ ~ 

It was the first day of Nannie’s visit and she 
noticed everything. No wonder she noticed the 
platters! They stood upright in proud array at 
the back of the lower long shelf, the big white 
platter, the second sized and the smallest white 
platters, the ‘‘flowlag blue,” the best company 
platter with a gold band around it, and then 
last of all the one that-Nannie thought the 


2 


done in different shades of brown, . 





prettiest, a large platter with pictures all over it If ever 


said Aunt Ann, as she saw the little fingers 
reaching eagerly towards it. 

“Oh, how pitty! how pitty! how pitty!’ ex- 
claimed Nannie, climbing into a chair and 
bending over it with great admiration. 

I suppose it did look pretty to her. It had 
pictures all around the rim of roses and urns 
and funny Chinese ships, and in the centre there 
were marvellous brown clouds and trees, with a 
pagoda on a bank, and two men rowing in a 
boat shaped just like a new moon. 

“Now we'll put it back on the shelf,” said 
Aunt Ann, who wanted to see it in a safe place 
before she went out into the garden to pick 
gooseberries. 

She took little Nannie into the garden with 
her, and now and then put a golden gooseberry 
into her rosy mouth by way of entertainment. 
“Oh, Aunt Ann! see all this ’ittle heap o’ 
stones!’ said Nannie, as they reached the cor- 
ner of the wall. 

“Yes, I pick up all I find around in the beds 
and throw them there to be out of the way.” 
explained Aunt Ann, ; 

“T didn’t never find any stones in my bed,” 
said the little girl, wonderingly. 

“Oh, Ie mean the flower-beds,” replied Aunt 
Ann, kissing the little face that looked up at 
her so innocently. 

“May I build a house with the stones?” 
asked Nannie, feeling that a world of pleasure 
lay before her if she only could. Of course 
she had permission, and the corner became a 
favorite playground for the rest of her visit. 
She built a house for the cat and a house for 
her doll, and one morning when Aunt Ann was 
skimming cream in the pantry with Nan at her 
heels, the child’s eyes grew bright with a sud- 
den thought, and she said: 

*“Dess I'll build a house like that pitty, funny 
one on oor platter!’ and away she ran to her 
heap of stones, 

She laid the foundation and then trotted in to 
see about the corners, A few minutes after she 
was back again to see about the pillars, and at 
last she thought it would be ever so much the 
best way to take the platter bodily out into the 
garden, so she could look at it without running 
so much, 

Aunt Ann had gone into the kitchen and 
didn’t see her. She climbed on the flour-barrel, 
took hold of the platter carefully and then tried 
to step down. 
The first that Aunt Ann knew about it was 
the thump and the crash and the scream. She 
flew to the spot and picked up Nannie, and then 
she picked up the pieces. Into how many 
pieces do you suppose that platter had broken? 
Seventeen, for she counted them. Nannie 
stood weeping. 
“Well, it’s no use ever trying to mend it,’ 
said Aunt Ann, resignedly, “I'll throw the 
pieces behind the wood-pile.”’ 
“Oh, div them to me! div them to me!” cried 
Nannie, through her tears. ‘There'll be ’ittle 
bits of pitsures on ’em, and they’ll be my ’ittle 
platters in my ’ittle house.” 
So she took them, and now Aunt Ann has in 
her pantry five platters instead of six; but in 
Nannie’s little house~ of stones, which still 
stands in the garden corner, there are seven- 
teen, Mary L, BouzEs BRANCH. 


> 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE LATE DANDELION. 


Little late Dandelion, 
Whence comes your crown? 

Your friends are all changing 
To thistle and down; 

And passing winds call you 
To come and forget; 

But linger a little,— 
Don’t leave us just yet. 


Says Dandelion, sadly, 
“Don’t ask me to stay! 
I must change like the rest, 
And be wafted away!” 
Then, bright little Dandelion, 
Ere you take wing, 
Please tell me just Where 
I fin next 4 
can find il spring 
Loox ON THE CHEERFUL SipE.—It is a great 
misfortune to have a fretful disposition. It 
takes the fragrance out of one’s life, and leaves 
only weeds where a cheerful disposition would 
cause flowers to bloom. The habit of fretting 





is one that grows rapidly unless sternly re-|° 


pressed; and the best way to overcome it is to 
try always to look on the cheerful side of 








“T'll set. it on the table for you to look at,” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
A measure of the time am I; 
Forgetfal a pe like me nigh. 
I’m very small, that’s a fact, 
And yet I’m everywhere exact, 
Six letters will the answer spell,— 
But note the accent quite as well. 
H. H.D, 
2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE, 
O.. @ 
-0.0. 
oo G7, 
- %.6.. 
0..490 
a” first will make you strong, 
ike to the moon my second, 
My third to hearts belong, 
ag ge girls’ names among, 
y fifth’s a fabler reckoned. 
Diagonals from left to right 
A brilliant blossom name} 
Diagonals from right to left, 
A pure white flower will claim. J.P. B. 


An epitaph. 
4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in grin, but notin smile; 
My second isin furlong, but not in mile; 
My third isin bleat, but not in cry; 
My fourth is in oats, but not in rye; 
My fifth is in hat, but not in cap; 
My sixth is in knock, but not in rap; 
My seventh is in cat, but not in dog; 
My eighth is in branch, but not in log; 
My ninth is in day, but not in week ; 
My tenth is in coward, but not in sneak; 
My eleventh is in ask, but not in plea; 
My whole is something I love to see. 


5. 
ANOTHER “CATCH” PUZZLE. 


OG, A. B. 





The upper pictu 
Nos. 1, 2, 24, 5 

(08, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 show what that object can do. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


re represents an object. 
show certain things which that 





Thermopylz. 2. Victoria, Ictoria. 

Hy Because he’s “gq little forward of the main 

hatch,” 

4.CAMEL 
SALAD 
OARAT , ; 
ROVER 5. Reaper.—Area, ape, pa- 
TENET per, ear, pea, pear, pepper, 
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The Susserrrrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
~~ can commence at any time during 


Tas Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payiment of arrearages is mad 
quired by law 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
er in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
qui to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
The date against your name on the margin of your r 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. agit 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTING ASCE. —Remember that the Publishers 
t be notified bys letter when a subscriber wishes 
his f paper ood. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the ee to which your 
is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
unless this is done. 
The courts have decided ‘that all subscribers to newspa- 
pens are un are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinu 
Ss pretehere shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


ie, as re- 











INDIA DURING THE RAINS. 

During the rainy season of India, the houses are 
filled with moisture, and everything feels damp and 
sticky. The heat is intense, the thermometer not 
falling below eighty-two degrees, even at night. 
There is a mouldy feeling, of which every person is 
conscious. 

But this is not the most disagreeable fact. The 
rains stimulate the insects. As soou as the lights 
are brought out, huge beetles, two inches long, flop 
on the table. Smaller varieties swarm around and 
fall into the soup or on the plate. A traveller not 
used to such entomological display, feels a crawling 
sensation, as if myriads of insects were chasing each 
other over his person. But he learns to endure 
them, and is thankful if he does not find a scorpion 
in his boot or a snake in his bed. 

+ te 
CARE OF THE EYES. 

The New York Tribune prints the following 
letter and its comments, in hopes of deterring 
young people from abusing their eyesight: 

“When I was quite youn brary of 
books given oe I leaded hoot a oat . fe 
much, indeed, that I had inflammation of the eyes 


and was blind for about a week. My eyes got bet- 
ter; but as soon as they began to improve I began 


to read again, and lhe A + ge Aare @ worse, till 
now I can hardly read at al hat would you ad- 
vise me to do? Had I better go to a hospital? 


How mach is the charge, and what is the address of 
a a for ue eyes Le a Pa, . 

oung people especially n to constantly 
reminded of the laws which govern their bodies, 
and so to obey them that they may carry unimpaired 
faculties into old age. ing iu the twilight or 
by a flickering light is Mew injurious; so is reading 
in the cars or while walking, use such an effort 
is required to aes perfect the adjustment of the 
eye to the print. 

The light should not fall directly into the eyes, or 
be stronger on oue eye than on the other. Reading 
when one is fatigued is very injurious. There is an 
= and ear infirmary in New York city to which 

oy fee’ is referred. From time to time a 
num recipes for eye-water and similar appli- 
pore have been sent to this column, but the rec- 
ollection of a story we once heard have kept them 

out of print. 

A self-taught operator in a rural district of Eng- 
land, became quite noted in his locality for curing 

strabismus or cross-eyes. A skilful surgeon, 
thinking to increase the quack’s ability and keep 
him from blunders, showed him a model of the 

e aud gave him a lecture on the model. After 
that the quack could never be persuaded to touch 
another eye. 

Let those who have written, asking for cures for 
various diseases, lay this story to heart, and make 
their applications for remedies to those whose pro- 
fession it isto understand all that may be under- 
stood of the marvellous mechanism of the human 
body and the laws of health and disease. 





THE DELICATE PERFUME, 

A New York merchant, whose nose is so sensitive 
that he takes pleasure in delicate perfumes, was 
made a victim: 

—_ sitting in a New wy* train Nps nose 

a delicious wh well-di 
not Bao g Meng ed had oe her 
handkerchief from her pocket and the air was filled 
with fragrance. The merchant hesitated to accost 
a prange aly who ed and rend ~ with 
an indignant glance; that perfume—it was so 
delicate—he really ped pe and what it was. 

So he bent forward and ng his ee: 

“Pardon me, but will you Soe me the name of 
ing i It 0 delicious, 


rent pa --appaing mete: want 
aoe 


eat Shou pled on pome 


ig od: 
dye cannbermala 
BAD aes TO HANDLE. 
gentleman of Wisconsin, on his way to 
@ very tials striped kitty ranving 








the road in front of horse, so myped 
py Peer My He not hold te great 
length of time, and was to pureliase a new 
suit of clothes on his arrival in town, ; 
——__.>—__—_—_ 
RATTLESNAKE STORIES. 


According to St. McCauley, rattlesnakes, on the 
Staked Plains, make their homes in the holes of the 
burrowing owl. He killed a large number, and ex- 
amined the contents of their stomachs, to see if 
they fed on the young owls, But in no case did he 
find that the snake violated the right of the host. 

Another story about a rattlesnake comes from the 
Mt. pphice (Pa.) Democrat: 

rattlesnake was killed in Breathitt Connta, 

a a ago, that proved to be quite a curiosi 
It was perfectly formed, save it two well-devel- 
oped necks and heads. rongs of the necks 
were about four inches long, and the snake used 
both heads at the same time, striking with both and 
Ceneting out its pone 08 ° iteful manner, and 

@ appearance es—so much so that 
the parties who ited vt ‘aid not discover the de- 
formity until his snakeship was dead. We give 
Judge E. C. Strong, of Breathitt, t, as authority for 
the above, and he says it can be substantiated by a 
dozen good witnesses. 

—_~>—_—_——— 


HOW HE KEPT HOUSE. 
Ola Gnieg declared by all the leaves 
tree— 


He'd do moore Deets tan toon! an 
ie” one n one sho! y, 
ae nics she could do in Seetn ane Syn 


he’ll la 
And you must reel the spool of yarn 
That I oa esterday—day.” 
Mrs. onde took the whip in her hand, 
follow the plow— , 
dyno took the oo in — 


mooley cow: 
eee ee kicked—she raved, 
She rumbled with her nose—nose, 
She old pat on the shin 
TH Tan down 


An ‘ou! e. 
And then he declared by all the leaves 
were upon the tree—tree, 


aS 9 more work in’a day 
Than he could do in three—three, 
——_—__—____—— 
A FOOLISH WOMAN, 


Sentimental young ladies, whose minds are crazed 
by reading sensational novels, are apt to fall in love 
with public characters, such as artists, composers 
andactors. They often make themselves ridiculous, 
as, for instance, the woman in this anecdote: 


Gounod, when on a visit lately to a certain 
countess, let a button fall on the carpet,—s prosaic 
trouser button. The countess picked up the button, 
and had it encased like a relic in its reliquary, in 
the most beautiful locket that could be mm by the 
most skilful jeweller of the Renu de la Paix, and she 
now constantly carries it round her neck. The other 
day, this lady in her turn was paying a visit, medal- 
lion around her neck as usual, to the wife of the 
composer, who went into ecstasies with the medal- 
lion, “Yes,” answered the countess, “it is pretty, 
but ought t0 be prettier to be worthy of what it, it en- 





closes. She opened the locket, and Mad- 
ame Gounod saw to her ft Gounods” a trouser but- 
ton! “It bel to M.G ”” said the infatu- 
ated countess. 


ee 
THE VALUE OF CELERY. 
A writer on health says: 


Celery is the greatest food in the world for 
nerves, Persons doing much brain work {ind it 
invaluable. In cities, where the nm and nerves 
are called to severe exercise, people hunger ‘for it, 
and the demand for it grows so that ignorant people 
cannot understand why it should be so, It seems as 
though nature, in her quiet way, finds and materi- 
alizes out of herself or recuperation for all 
parts of the system that are exhausted in the de- 
mand for progress, Where people work their mus- 
cles more than their brains, beans, corn, meat and 
such food is most in demand, and celery is not in 
much. demand, But in cities, need in and 
ting ee Oils capi the tebe sok dp tae Seany 
ng e Ww © weary 
parts the seasbond tetoheck good. 


——_>——__——. 
“FRICTION,” 


The following paragraph is a good hit at a too 
common crime: 


ase insurance adj went to see bet man whose 


use had been ed by fire. Said adjuster,— 
“How did this Owner-Don know happen ?” 
Auster "Well 1 know—it’s a mystery. 
know, 

se have it; that’s just what I’a 

kee tnd oa friction. 
3 P 

House Owner—Friction? ? What's that? 


Friction 
Adjuster— , friction is the result of rubbing 
x toatana-tliatoitey” on on a six-hundred-dollar | obtain 


OLD PUT’S ORDER, 

The lady who rejected a written offer of marriage 
solely on account of the spelling, would not have 
ae, ot cqeneny wee 
he wrote it: 





Re ree Seeaien Perma. 
December 30, 1776. A, Puree, Com'y. 


AN EPIGRAM, 
A distinguished lawyer having removed from a 
house, it was immediately occupied by a hardware 
dealer, Whereupon Lord Erskine wrote the follow- 
ing epigram on the change of occupants: 
“This house, where once a lawyer dwelt, 
Is now a oneete-aeal 
Succeeds the age of brass!” 
Pinas AS ae 
“KEPT YOUR BAIT.” 
The farmer of this anecdote was not fond of fish- 
ing: 
It was an enthusiastic fisherman. He had caught 
a half-dozen black bass about the size of sardines, 
and proud! - ee the catch before a farmer for in- 
turned the little fishes over 
with the handle” of his knife, aud looking up in the 
face of the fisherman, remarked, in painfully meas- 
ured syllables, ““Wouldn’t— ya — have — been — 
about—as—well — off — if — —had— kept —your 
—bait—and—cooked it?”— 8 Falls aoe. 
——______—_ 
DIFFERENT VIEWS OF WHIPPING, 
m.- Parr had dressed fora dinner visit, and was 
a quarter of an hour too soon to set off, 
roto, said he to his pupil, young Sheridan, “I 
think lhad better whip you now; you are sure to 
do something while Iam out.” 


“I wish you would, sir,” said the boy; “it would 
be a letter of tegnse for the whole evening !’” 








A PARTRIDGE STORY. 7 


A bantam hen longing to John Logan, near 
Mount Ho! i ee e time ago, discovered a 
setting reidge ina field, and driving its hen from 
her nes ik possession of the eggs herself. She 
now poedow oy cares for fifteen young partridges.— 
Exchange. 


+o 





THE Welsh word for milk is “cwrw.” Let’s hear 
you ask for some. 


A LITTLE girl, bein 
King of Siam was Chu 
is he fond of succotash ?”’ 


“Whar decoration is that you are wearing?” 
said an Austrian sergeant to a new recruit. The 
man blushed deeply, and responded, “It is a medal 
our cow won at the cattle-show.” 


told that the name of the 
ng Korn, exclaimed, ““Ma, 


ui LITTLE Athol boy, guilty of some misconduct, 
n being asked why he could be so nanghty, re- 
plied that he thought he was not — anything 
Sa “That's no excuse,” said his mother; 
“thin ‘in doesn’t help the matter.” “Well, mam- 
ma,” said he, “what’s the use of having a thinker, 
if you can’t think?” 


A young urchin went into a hat store one day 
last week, and told the clerk that he wanted a cap, 
at the same time putting two cents on the counter, 
He was informed that the cheapest cap in tlie store 
would cost twenty-five cents. “What,” said the 
youngster, “them’s big enough for a cannon. I 
only want one for a pistol.” 








“ANDREW®S’ BAZAR” contains not only fash- 
ion news and plates, but serial and other stories, a chil- 
dren’s department, correspondence from Paris, London 
and New York, society p Js, and art 
notes, and, in short, a8 much matter as can be found in 
periodicals of quadruple its cost, which is but one dollar a 
year. Address W. BR. Andrews, Publisher, Cincinnati. 








Tae HEALTH OF THE ENTIRE SYsTEM depends upon di- 
gestion and a regular habit of body, functions materially 
assisted by MILK oF MAGNESIA. Com. 








Brest Worm Mepicixe Known. Brown’s VERMI- 
FrucE ComFiTs OR Worm Lozences, 25 cents a box. 


STAMMERERS zr | 
DESICNS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR DECORATING POTTERY. 


Any one can learn. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
50 cents, by S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Wes Salesmen to sell to Py ed 
ary and expenses paid to acce; men. 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,Mo. 

















Me or Embro on Perforated Card 
Board, = . 6 elegant an: ley poms 
h marked. For price list see Yourn’s Coxr., 





Tuly bah, agree or nl to Wm. 8, Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods to dealers. No 


$120025 25 


—PRINTERS. Send 50 cts. for the 


Pyposra: hical Hand - Boo! 
which tells you all abou Prnting, 
ENDRISS & M. MACHRIS, 60 Bates Street, Detroit, M 


VENT Ee eee 


Magic Whistle, onl hog 
OFF! E, Brockton, 
—_ seers henia — spam, ich ayo bee two of 
mn. @ a dose or 
ree ‘Pills r ow how quick you can be restored 











Pepys a shilling. 


HEART, oon as aie OLD, by 

of thé most popular 

of the day Farewell ! if ever fond- 

DEAR bo Feng beep tence 
hm Weary, so Weary, Braham Crescent Grand Mech; 

os saa Grumiieeunes 
cromeapab . ; Be esew Sc, Boston, 
Semin je =n = 


Feist tnmeeaa? 
PATENTS. 
ole iRESis, atte, pee ven 




















QGROLL 
Saws 20 Stato 


MEDALS and DIPLOMAS 


Fleetwood Dextcr 


Prices $5 to $25. 


Pp 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Send for Circular and Iltus- 
trated List of Designs. 


PARLOR CAMES. 


MACHY, or WAR OF WORD 
Pronounced by all, the most wonderfully Eiereting. 
amusing, instructivejand fascinating game of the age. 
Price only 50 cents, 
MYSTIC THIRTY-ON 

A pretty game of figures and counting. re) mental ex- 

ercise. Price, 25 cents. 
WHAT O’CLOCK, or OLD FATHER TIME. 
A very comic and laughable game for children. Price, 25 
and 50 cents. For sale by the trade everywhere. 

Copies by mai] to any address on receipt of above prices. 
Copyrighted and published by F. A. Wright, Cincinnati, 0. 


Ladies Elegant Imi- 
tation Rose Coral 
ice Lge and 











ony re Somers 


gen od for 25 4 
or 50 cents. 
fesitation Sleeve 








fice Stamps. Ex- 


ments to A, 
BRIDE & CO., 
Clinton Place, 
New York. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 











PECK & SNYDER’S 
IMPROVED 


Catcher’s Mask 
Is now used by inent 
oe — out the pantry. 
miptes sem express on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Sample by mail 
P. & 8. Amateur Dead 1, $1 00 
“Professionals “ 125 
“ ‘Treble ee 3 68 
Pecx &Syyper, Manufacturers, 
124 Nassau St., N. Y. 
115 varieties ear Baie Stamps, or. 400 
Cc Decalcomanie, or 50 U.S. Revenues, or 25 
or 30 var. Foreign enues, 
or 25 var. U.S. Posta, 1851-75, or a complete 
set of omens o1 Flags of all Nations, or 200 mixed For- 
eign Stamps. J. BEIF LD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


300, DEQALCOMANTE 
for 2 cts, wrerie io 2 ess 
Pale ayy pena “a Fler me assorted, 100 
or super lo a 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25worth for $1 00. 
Wactacez Puetrs & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 


H lah ve Make with Wood Splints.” 

‘erent patterns, size 10x15, two Shaste, 12cts., 

post-paid; 30 aE. eer dozen; $2 per hundred. With won- 

4" bor (adv. No. 4 Se ee slers Of agents supplied 
at Special Price, 


treet, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS = EN, LOOK ! 
Selfink’g Press$16 


” Presses to @150. Send 
10c. for 135 Book 
Presses, Type, &c., iMustra- 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM co. 
Mass. 



























NEWEST STYLES. 
ket and Phantom, 25 Cards, — 
, 2c. | 25 French Marble, 35 
4 seopaeke, 25 cts, 
mbossed, 














te (no name), 15 cts. 
ite, 20 cts. Egat car cases Ie, lie. 
PEPE PERRY MAS Boston, Mass. 
AGIC LANTERNS and Stereorticoxs of al! 
tices, Views illustrating every sub: for Pustic 
EXHIBITIONS. yg peered business for a man with 
ee | 0, comnts for one eee 
Amusement ca ne Sree. 
tician, tO hassan Sineet, XY. ’ etre 


ated WicToRm: 


dain Tllostrated 
2 stamps. J. 

















or call at 254 Chia 


Address, Box 745, 








